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PREFACE. 



\ Though many Instraction Books for the Violoncello have been published, in which players may find much that is 
useful, not one has yet appeared by which he who is wholly ignorant of Music can be properly taught ; there is no 
doubt, however, that a gradual improvement towards perfection, (especially on the Violoncello) chiefly depends on the 
merits of Elementary Instruction^ If, by means of a faulty system, a scholar has acquired a stiff, awkward mode of 
bowing, he will aflerwards find it a yery diflficult matter to use his bow with lightness and flexibility. 

It happens but too often, that beginners give themselves little or no trouble about the first Elements, and yet there is 
nothing so indispensable to the scholar, even after a certain degree of improvement, as a full and perfect acquaintance 
with the rudiments of the artr Xstrenuously recommend to all Masters the constant exercise of patience, for it is solely 
by the practice of this virtue that they will gradually lead their scholars to that stage of perfection which will enable 
them to satbfy themselves, and please others by their musical performance. 

I must here remark, that although the following work cannot be properly addressed to proficients on the Instrument, 
it contains much information that may be serviceable to many of them. 1 Almost every Rrofessor, both in the practice 
of his Art, and the mode of holding the Instrument, may have his own peculiarities. It is not my intention to interfere 
with, or to decry any particular system ; but it may no^ however, be deemed out of place, if I be allowed to acquaint 
them with the method in which I use the Instrument. I have been frequently requested, in the most flattering terms, 
to give this Method to the Public, and the reason of my not having hitherto yielded to these entreaties, is that I have 
continually wanted both time and leisure to arrange this system, which is the result of many years* experience, in such 
an order as to make it fit for publication, and so as to afford me a hope that it might prove of that real utility which 
should be the sole object of such a work, and for which I now request the kind reception of the Public. 

BERNARD ROMBERG. 
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THE 



VIOLONCELLO 



THE POSITION IN WHICH A PLATER SHOULD SIT. 

The best posture to be adopted for sitting, is that which is most conducive to bodily health. In playing the Violoncello, the 
chest should not be bent in, nor the shoulders pushed forward, as such a posture is sure to produce a crooked back. This must 
be avoided, and that posture Ije adopted, in which the Instrument can be played freely and with ease. During play, no change 
of posture should take place ; least of all, anything like an affected attitude, which may betray the trouble employed in playing. 
The player, then, is seated on his chair, in such a posture that his thighs do not cover the seat of the chair ; his legs should 
fall in a straight line to the ground, his feet turned a little outwards, but not too much. The heels may be six inches apart, 
and one foot not more advainced than the other. If the lower part of the Instrument be rather small, the feet should be brought 
a little closer together ; if too broad, the feet must stand farther apart. The chair upon which the player sits should not be too 
high. The round side of the lower part of the belly of the Instrument should be pressed into the calf of the right leg, and 
the round part of the back into the left calf, so that the Instrument may rest on both legs, without being closely pressed by 
either. 

The player should arrange his posture as nearly as possible in such a manner that the back of the Instrument may rest on his 
chest. The Instrument should be so held, that the lower part of the scroll (the C peg) may be in an exact straight line wilh 
his left eye, and that, between the scroll and his eye, there may be a distance of two finger's breadth. 

[The hand should so hold the neck, that the 1st finger should clasp it round, the 2nd should be bent so as to form three sides 
of a square, the 3rd should be bent half round, and the 4th held straight. The thumb should lie exactly opposite to the 2nd 
finger, placed so as not to project beyond the finger-board, but on a line with its surface. 

The palm of the hand should not be pressed close to the neck, but should be kept hollow ; nor must the hollow of the thumb 
be pressed close to the 1st finger. The neck also must remain quite free in the hand, with all the fingers placed upon the 1st 
string, and the string lying straight under the fingers, (as shown in Figure I.) 

^he more curved the fingers when placed upon the strings, the firmer will be the tone ; the flatter they lie, the weaker and 
more dull. The truth of this fact is confirmed by experience ; the pressure of the fingers, however, should not be excessive, 
or else the sinews of the fingers will suffer. 

The Bow should be so held, that the 1st finger may half enclasp it ; the 2nd^ger should be placed exactly so that its end 
should just touch the hair above the nut. The 3d finger, which holds the bow in its proper direction, should lie on the end 
of the nut, and the 4th should cover the mit. 

All the fingers should lie about one-fourth of an inch asunder. (See Figure HI.) 

The thumb should be placed on the other side, between the 2d and 3d fingers^ and should hold the bow tight with the fleshy 
part of its fore-joint. 

All the fingers except the first should be held straight. (See Figure TV.) 
-' The knuckles of the hand should run parallel to the stick of the bow, which position should always remain, as much as 
possible, unaltered ; for it is only by placing the hand firmly on the bow, that a strong, powerful tone can be drawn from the 
Instrument, without employing the force of the arm.' On the other hand, if the strength of the tone proceed from the arm, the 
Instrument must be played with the arm held stiff, which entirely prevents a fine execution ; and this is the cause that so few 
players arrive at perfection ; they play with the arm, and not with the hand. 
-^^ Stiffness in the arm generally proceeds from bending the body too much forward, and raising the elbows too high. The 
great French Violinists have long perceived this defect, and they therefore hold the elbows as low as possible in playing, and 
never raised ; because an elevation of the elbow forces the shoulder out of its natural position. This defect may be also avoided 
in playing the Violoncello, by sitting quite straight, and taking care not to raise the shoulders. (See Figures II. and III.) 
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The elbow of the right arm shoiild not be bent forward, (as then tlie shoulder-blade would be drawn from its natural position) 
neither should it be held back. The proper position of the elbow is found, by drawing the bow quite across the A string, with 
the hand firmly placed upon the bow in the position above-marked, and keeping the shoulder in its usual and natural position. 

In making the up-bow, the arm should be neither bent back, nor forwards, but should remain in one and the same direction, 
as well as in making the down-bow, where the wrist of the hand has only to follow the direction in which the bow lies. 

In making the up, as well as the down-bow, the bow must be drawn at right angles to the strings.* 

The point of the bow should neither rise nor fall. To keep it in its proper direction is the most troublesome difficulty which 
the pupil has to overcome, and which he can surmount only by persevering industry, for a flexible wrist is indispensable to a 
fine execution, and whoever does not acquire this suppleness at first, will not attain it afterwards without infinite labor and 
pains. Many imagine they use their bow in perfection, if in changing the bow, they throw the hand straight forwards in 
making the up-bow, or straight backwards in making the down-bow. This however is just the reverse. The less the 
motion of the hand in changing the bow, (from up to down, or vice versa,) the finer and more connected is the playing. 
In changing the bow, the position of the fingers (of the right hand) should not undergo the slightest change, as the least 
alteration in their position would make the change of the bow audible. (See Figure 2.) 

The left arm should be held free, with the elbow not raised too high, nor leaning against the Instrument, but at the 
distance of about one inch from the Violoncello. It is by this hand that the player should endeavor to gain strength in the 
fingers, either in the common position or in the shift. Of the method of holding the hand and the arm in the shift, I shall 
speak afterwards. 

THE NOTES. 

The Pupil at first should not be too much perplexed with scales, the value of notes, flats, sharps, &c. &c., but should be 
initiated into no more than what is absolutely necessary. We shall first consider the open strings, namely : • 



f 



The Bass, or F clef, is placed upon the fourth line, and is marked by two strokes, or points 
The notes upon each string, are as follows : 



4 



I 



I 



f^^ 



The cypher designates the open string. In fingering Violoncello Music, the thumb is not counted, but the first finger is 
marked 1, the second 2, the third 3, and the fourth 4. 

If, at the beginning of the staff where the Clef is marked, there is no sign, either of a sharp (jt), or of a flat (f;), the key 
is then called C Major. For every scale seven notes are required ; the eighth finishes the scale. C is the key note ; D, 
the major second ; E, the major third; F, the minor fourth; G, the full, or major fifth; A, the major sixth ; B, the major 
seventh ; C the octave. 

From C to D, is a whole tone ; from D to E, also a whole tone ; from E to F, a semitone ; from F to G, a whole tone ; 
from G to A, a whole tone ; from A to B, a whole tone ; and from B to C, a semitone. 

A scale, therefore, consists of eight tones— six whole tones, and two semitones, for with seven tones only, the scale would 
not be complete. The seventh, which precedes the eighth, is called the leading note, because, as the scale cannot be finished 
on the seventh, it leads to the eighth. 

The notation of modern music requires five lines. In the Bass Clef, the first, or lowest line, is named G, the second B, the 
third D, the fourth F, and the fifth A. In all other clefs, the lines are named otherwise, as will be hereafter shown. 

As soon as the pupil is acquainted with the notes above-marked, he may begin to play ; at first, only long notes upon the A 
string, as this is the most difficult of the four strings to manage, both with regard to the holding of the hand, and the bending 
of the wrist. Here the pupil should strictly adhere to the above rules, illustrated by the two figures I and II. The stick of 



• The terms up-bow, and down-bow, are taken from the Violin, and applied to the Violoncello. On the Violin, an up-bow signifies the drawing of the bow 
upwards from the point to the nut ; a down-bow, the drawing of the bow from the nut to the point I have retained these expressions and used them, as they 
are j uglified by common practice. 
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For the Violoncello 



the bow should be held at not a greater distance than half a finger's length from the A string. If at first it should even touch 
the string, it is of no great consequence, as this is a habit which will soon cure itself. Here, however, no force should be 
thrown into the arm, but it should gently follow the wrist, which latter must guide the betiding of the hand. This exercise 
should be continued until the hand has acquired some dexterity in the practice. This may perhaps be discouraging at first, but 
it is the only means of acquiring a fine and effective bow-hand. The study should be begun with the down-bow, and care 
should be continually taken that the bow remain always in the same direction in which the stroke is begun. ^ 



down 


up 


down 


up 


C\» ^^ 
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The pupil may now proceed to the easy pieces which I have written expressly as exercises on the A string, and he should 
continue them until he can play them with tolerable facility. 

THE PROPER METHOD OF HOLDING THE FINGERS. 

Here I must earnestly caution the pupil against bad habits, which in this case it is most difficult to lay aside. 

1. The 'thumb must be so held as to fall exactly opposite to the 2d finger. 

2. The third joint of the first finger, (by which is meant the joint lying nearest the hand) should be laid on the neck of the 
Violoncello. 

3. The fingers should be all held at the distance of at least a thumb's breadth above the strings, and all of them curved, 
except the fourth, which should be held straight, but not further removed from the strings than the others. - 

4. To make the second note, B, upon the A string, the 1st finger (still curved) should be pressed down, without disturbing 
the position of the other fingers. 

6. To make the third note, C, the 2d finger (preserving its shape of three sides of a square) should be laid on the string, the 
1st finger still remaining down ; the thumb should be,^ aforesaid, opposite to the 2d finger. 

6. To make the fourth note, D, the 4th finger (held straight) must be placed on the string ; the 1st and 2d fingers still 
remaining in their former position, and the 3d finger (still kept bent) must be also laid on the string. 

7. The 1st, 2d and 3d fingers must still retain their curvature, and in the descending scale, the fingers, when taken off one by 
one, must remain in exactly the same position as before they were placed on the string. 

f All the exercises in this Method will be provided with a simple accompaniment, as adapted to the case. A display of science 
in the accompaniment is of no service to the beginner ; but the accompaniment itself is of use in making him play in time. ' 

The whole length of the bow should be used for every note. It is of the first importance to the beginner to accustom him- 
self to use the whole length of the bow, partly in order to exercise the wrist, and partly to divest the arm of all stiffness and 
awkwardness in playing. 

Begin with a down-bow. 
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for the Violoncello. 
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The mark 



i 



signifies that both parts of the piece of music are to be played twice. When the two dots an- 

I it signifies that only the part marked with the dots is to 



placed upon only one side of the Double Bar, thus, i 

be repeated. The first part, especially in Q,uartetts, frequently leads into the second, which is then marked 



i 



i\ 



When the pupil has acquired a little facility in the proper use of his arm and wrist upon the A string, he should procoeiJ to 
make himself acquainted with the D string. In order to acquire the proper position of the bow upon the •second strin<j, tlu? 
hand and the bow should be held upon the first string, (A) as represented in Fig. T. where the stick of the bow conies in cl«»s • 
contact with the A. Let the wrist of the (bow) hand be then turned a little backwards, withont making the slightest ulttrntion 
in the position either of the fingers upon the bow, or of the bow-arm, the stick of the bow will then become a fiiiifiT's-breadtb 
removed from the strings, and the hair will come in contact with the D string. With the bow in this direction, without mak- 
ing any change in the bow-hand, or bending the elbow backwards or forwards, the bow should be drawn down to the point, 
and the D string should be exercised up and down, in the same manner as the A, and always with long drawn notes, thus: 



Down. 



Up, 



Down, 



Up. 



^ 



&C. 



The following exercise should then be played, in which care must be taken that the thumb be not removed from its ori^rinal 
position. The rule for the position of the fingers upon the A, applies equally to the D string. 



^ 



^a 



The pupil should next proceed to the following exercise upon A and F. The bow hand should be placed as in Pig. I., 
upon the A string ; and the bow drawn to the point as in Fig. V.; the wrist should then be turned back without changing 
the position of the arm, and the F made with an up-bow, till the nut of the bow is close upon the strings ; then the wrist 
should be turned back as before, (as shown in Fig. I.) and the exercise continued until the wrist becomes accustomed to this 
motion. 



i 



Down, 



Up. 



Down, 



Up, &c. 



Here follow some exercises for the hand and bow upon two strings, both with the up and down-bow, to accustom the wrist 
to the change from one string to another, and to give the pupil a facility in shifting his fingers across the strings. 
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When some facility has been acquired upon the two strings A and D, the Pupil should then proceed to the third string, and 
practice upon it in the same way as upon the others, i. e. the bow should be held in the same position as that represented on 
the A string, by Fig. I. The hand should be then turned slowly round, without moving the arm, till the hairs of the bow 
fall upon the G string, and the bow be drawn slowly down to its point, without distorting either the hand or arm. In order 
to prevent all stiffness in the arm, the hand should be held a little lower in making the down-bow, in proportion as the point 
of the bow approaches the strings, and till the arm becomes quite straight, where the Pupil should take care not to lower his 
arm in making the up-bow. The G string should be exercised in the same way as the A and D ; with a long bow up and 
down from point to nut, and from nut to point. 
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The following exercise iipon the G and I) strings, which is intended to give flexibility to the wrist, should be next prac- 
tised. While the wrist is bent backwards, the arm must remain in its original direction. To accustom the fingers to a firm 
hold of the strings, take E on the D string, and C on the G string, and keep the second and third fingers down on the G 
string. The thumb must remain as before, opposite the second finger. 



^ 



Down, 



Up, &c. 



As soon as the wrist has acquired some facility in tliis exercise, the Pupil may proceed to the following studies on the three 
strings A, D, G ; where it must be mentioned that the two semitones B, C, upon the G string, must be taken with the third 
and fourth fingers. The chief object of this study is to exercise the wrist in drawing both the up and down bows. All 
these exercises must be practised with the wrist only, and without moving the arm in the slightest degree from its natural 
position. 
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The fourth string (C) must be exercised in the same manner as the others. The bow and arm should be held as shown in 
Fig. I., the wrist turned slowly back, without changing the position of the hand upon the bow, or making the least motion 
with the forearm, and the flat part of the bow-hairs will then fall upon the C, (the fourth string. ) When in this direction, the 
bow should be drawn down to its point, so that the hairs lie over the thigh, but without the least motion of the shoulder or of 
the arm. The C should be at first exercised up and down with long notes, and with the whole length of the bow, thus : 



Down, 


Up. 


Down, 


Up, &c. 
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The wrist should now be exercised upon the two strings G and C, with the third finger, (E) upon the C string. When the 
hand is not too small, the thumb should retain its former position on the neck of the instrument. But if the hand be not suffi- 
ciently large, it may then be turned a little towards the lower string, not, however, more than the necessity of the case may 
require. The shifting of the bow from one string to the other must be done by means of the wrist only. Begin with the G 
string, and draw the bow exactly in the same direction down to the point, and then turn the wrist back upon the C string for 
the E. In making the up-bow, let the wrist be slightly raised, so that the point of the bow may be directed a little downwards. 
To do this dexterously, will be of the greatest service to the pupil afterwards, when he will have to draw the tone from the C 
string with a quick bow. All these directions regarding the holding of the bow may be thought by many, severe and difficult 
to put in practice ; but this is a subject which must not be dismissed without special consideration, since the whole secret of 
fine playing may be found in a thorough knowledge of the right management of the Bow. Great care should be therefore 
taken, when playing upon the lower strings, that the first finger on the bow-hand be not held straight, as it should always 
remain bent. This fault I have observed in many players. 

In exercising all the notes upon the C string, the pupil should begin with the down-bow, and to prevent all stiffness of the 
arm, should not press the bow too firmly on the strings, as strength of tone will come of itself in time. 



Exercise •■ tlie G and C Strings. 
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TUNINQ THE VIOLONOELLO. 

As the Pupil cannot always have the assistance of his Master to tune his Instrament, and as the strings will oflten get out of 
tune, I consider it advisable to lay down directions by means of which he may learn how to put his own Instrument in good 
tune. To find the proper pitch which it should be tuned, (which cannot be expressed in words) he should proYide himself 
with a^ Jl tuning fork. The 1st string must be tuned by this A, which is an octave above the open A string, and which miay 
be found to lie on the exact middle of the whole length of tl\e string. If the pupil find any difficulty in tuning the string 
by the octave above, he has only to place his finger on the middle of the A string, and then draw the bow across it, to pro- 
duce the identical tone of the fork. One third of the whole length of the string gives the fifth above. On this spot, thiB 
Teacher should draw a cross-line with a lead pencil upon the finger-board ; opposite to this line, which should be drawn so 
as not to be easily rubbed out, the Pupil should lay his finger on the 2d string (D), and draw the string up till it is in 
unison with the 1st : the third must be tuned in the same way to the 2d, and the 4th to the 3d. Any further remarks upon 
the tuning of the Instrument or management of the pegs, would be here superfluous, as a few minutes' explanation from 
the Teacher is sufficient to make these things clear to any Pupil. 

Before proceeding further, I consider it of the greatest consequence that the fingera be well exercised upon the A, D, and 
G strings. This exercise should be made with a small portion of the bow used towards the point. By this practice, the 
Pujnl will soon acquire facility in changing the 2d finger from the 3d, and vice versa. 
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Now that the first difficulty in using the bow is sunnounted, we shall offer a few remarks on the Talue of the notes, the 
various divisions of time into bars ; on Rests, itc, 

NOTES, BARS, AND BESTS. 

The duration and value of tones are shown by the various forms of the notes. We here annex their different shapes, 
together with those of their conresponding Rests. By the term "rests'' are meant those characters which occur iii music, and 
which indicate an intermiBsion of the voice or sound during the time belonging to a certain number of notes or bars. 
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The Double Breve and Breve occur only in old church music ; but in all modem music, Rests which continue during 
several bars are of frequent occurrence. 
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^ Here follows a synopsiB of the rarioiis divisions of the Bar in Common Time. 
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The Bar in the above ezapfiple contains four crotchets ; it is consequently called Common, or even time, and is marked with 
a C. The bar of 2: time contains two crotchets, and is the one half of the bar of common time. The bar of A time is of 

the same description as the last mentioned, as it also may be divided into two equal parts. Ii^rder to express the duration of 

three quavers by a crotchet, a dot must be placed after it, thus : ^ « : which dot lengthens the time of the note by 

one-half. The same rule holds good with all notes which have the dot placed after them. The Rests are affected in the same 
way by the dot, i^hich, however, is never used after the whole or half Bar Rest 
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NoTB. — ^When one note followed by a dot makes up the whole bar, it shows that the time of th» bar is not A, bat A. There 
is a great difference between the treatment of the '& and the ^ time, though in the notation of Music, ii^y pe^ms errc 

neously write sizes instead of triplets. In triplets, the accent lies on the first note only, in sixes on the first, third and fifth, 
though in practice this accent may be scarcely audible, and may be said to exist only in the expression. To common time, also, 
belongs the bar of ^tj^i which may be considered the double of the A Bar. In treatment it differs much from the Bar of four 

crotchets, though this latter frequently has the effect of the JL2. Bar. 
The 3:, 3: and 3: Bars belong to triple, or uneven time. 
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TRIPLETS. 




The tempo, or measure of the movement, is always marked at the top of each piece. If« in common time, a stroke is made 
through the C, thus z^, it signifies that the piece is- to be played in aUa Brent time, in which there are only two (Minims) 
counted in the Bar. This occurs in pieces which are intended to be executed with much animation, in the Second Part will 
be fouud some further observations upon the time of a movement 

When a Bar is full, that is when it is found to contain all the parts which should belong to it, according to the Tempo marked 
at the beginning of the Piece, it is then marked off by a stroke drawn across the staff. All the notes, rests, and dots, between 
two such strokes in every sori of Time, are called a Bar. 

With respect to the Dot, it nfl^ be also remarked, that when several dots are placed after a note, which is frequently the 
case, each dot continues the length of the note one half of the time added to it by the former dot, thus : 




The Dot is also frequently placed in the following bar 
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SHARPS AND FLATS. 

In order to iearn how to play in a different key from that of C major, we shall next proceed to the consideration of sharps 
and fiats. A sharp (n| placed before a note raises it a semitone, and a flat (j^) preceding a note lowers it a semitone. To bring 
back a sharpened or flattened note to its former state, the sign (h) is prefixed. If, when a note is raised two semitones by a 
double-sharp, (x) or depressed two semitones by a double-fiat, (t^) it is required to be raised or depressed one semitone, the 
natural (fc) is placed first, and then the sign into which the note is to be brought (|jft or (Jjb) . 

The pupil should first practice upon all the four strings those notes which are raised by the sharp, (jj) and then those marked 
with a (1?) , i. e., flattened. 
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THE SCALES. 

In every major scale, from the third to the fourth, and from the seventh to the eighth, the in^||rval is only a semitone. These 
are here marked with a brace. All the rest are full tones, i. e., a full tone lies between each of them, thus : 



A Half. 



A Half. 
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and the same for all other 
major scales. 



Every Major has a relative Minor scale. The key-note of this scale is a minor third below the key-note of the major scale , 
and in the ascending scale its seventh must be raised a semitone in order to lead to the octave. Frequently, as a leading note 
to the seventh, the sixth also is sharpened, which is then called the major sixth. In the descending minor scale, all the notes 
remain as in the natural scale, i. e., they are not sharpened. 

Reckoning from C major, which has no signature, the first sharp key is G, a fifth above it, and the next, a fifth again above 
G, and so on, where in every scale the 7th must be raised by a sharp (ji). Thus, in the scale of G major, P will be sharp. 
This signature is marked at the beginning of each staff", immediately after the clef, and serves for the whole piece wherever 
the note may occur. 

So far, we have had to deal only with minor thirds in the fingering, but in the scale of G major, a major third will occur on 
the C string, i. e., D E FJL In playing this major third, the first note should be made with the 1st finger, the second with the 
2d finger, and the third with the 4th finger ; and care must be taken that in stretching out the 4th finger, the hand be not moved 
from its original position. 
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To facilitate the practice of the different scales, vre Subjoin some exercises adapted to the strength of the beginner ; at the 
same time remarking that they must not be played too fast, but in a time suited to the pupil's capability of neat execution 
G major has one sharp, Fjt 
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The relative minor to the scale of G major, is E minor. In the ascending scale, the D, which is here the leading note to 
E, must be raised a semitone, thus : Dft This sharp (tt) however is not marked in the signature, at the beginning of the 
music, but always written down before the D, wherever it may occur throughout the piece. In making the Djt on the D 
string, the position of the hand upon the neck of the Instrument should not be changed, but the first finger should be 
stretched back as far as necessary to make the note. 
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In the same way as we proceeded to a fifth above from C to G, we shall advance another fifth, from G to D, where again 
the 7th note in the scale is sharpened, the F still remaining sharp. This is continued throughout all the scales made on the 
fifths above. In fingering the scale of D major, a major third will occur on the G and D strings. 
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The relative minor to D major is B minor. 
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In this exercise it will be perceived that the B in the first bar is marked for the 3d finger, because the same finger must be 
used for the second note ; and it would be inconvenient in the same distance to use two different fingers. The same occurs 
in the 6th bar. In the 13th bar the 2d finger must be taken, although in making the major third on the G string, the 1st 
finger should be used, (since Att precedes A, to which the 1st finger properly belongs, and it would be inconvenient to use it 
for the preceding Ftt.) These are cases of continual occurrence in every sort of music. 

A fifth above D will bring us to A major. In this scale, the F and C remain sharp, and the G sharp is added. 
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It will be xueM. for die PufMl to make himaelf as soon as possible aoquainted with the most convement methods of fiiigering.% 
With this viffw, I hare here wiitten some pieces which may be fingered in part differently from the maimer laid down in 
the scale. It wfll be the Teacher^s bnsinesa to explain whei^e these Taiieties occur, and their causes. The relative minor to 
A major is Ftt minor. 
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E major lies a fifth above A. This key has four sharps, F^ C^ QJ^ and D|^ 
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The relative minor to E major is Cft minor. 
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It would be injudicious at first to perplex the Pupil with those scales which contain more than four sharps, if indeed what 
is here given be not too diflScult for some. In order, however, to acquaint them with the signatures, I shall make the follow- 
ing observations. 

B major has five sharps — FJt, ctt, ott, Djt and AJJL Its relative minor is GJl minor. 

F major has six sharps — Ftt, Ott, Gtt, DJt, Att and Ett. Its relative minor is ptt minor. 

C major has seven sharps — FJL Cjt, G+t, Djt, AJL Eft and BJt Its relative minor is Att minor. 
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Having thus discussed the sharp keys, which were found by ascending continually a fifth above, we shall now proceed to a 
consideration of the flat keys by descending a fifth from C natural. In the flat keys, the fourth note in the scale must be always 
marked with a flat (i?), consequently, the first flat key will be that of F major, in the scale of which the B will be flattened. 
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The thumb must still retain its original position opposite to the second finger. In making the B upon the A string, the first 
finger must be bent back without removing the thumb from its position, as was the case in the sharp keys. The relative 
minor to F major is D minor. 
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The key of Bt^ major is a fifth below P. The fifth note in the descending scale (E) must be flattened, BJ^ major has 
two flats, V^ and E^. 
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The relative minor to BI? major is G minor. 
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A fifth below Bj^ major is E];. E^ major has three flats : fib, Ei? and A{^. 

I have always found it extremely useful to accustom the pupil to every motion of the hand, without aUowing the thumb 
to be removed from its position on the neck. For this reason, G and AJ? should be taken on the D string with the 4th 
finger. In making the A]^, the hand should be bent a little forward, (without removing the thumb from its last position), 
and the other fingers taken off ; but on the G they should all lie in their proper places. 
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The relative minor to e1^ is C minor. 
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A fifth below Ef^ lies aI?. The key of AI? major has in its signature b1?, E1?, A\f and dK Here must be remarked, that 
a minor third occurs upon the A string, which must not be taken with the 1st, 2d and 3d fingers consecutively, but with the 
1st, 3d and 4th. It will be more convenient to take the C upon the A string with the 3d finger j the Di? upon the G string 
must be taken with the 4th finger, and the hand inclined forward, in the same manner as in making the At^ upon the D string. 
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The relative minor to At? major is P minor. 
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Those scales which contain a greater number of flats will be learned afterwards by the pupil, without assistance. But, to 
make him acquainted with the order in which they progress, I shall here set them down in the same form as the sharps. 
Dt? major has 6 flats : BJ?, e1?, Ai?, d1? and G\f. Its relative minor is BJ? minor. 
g1? major has 6 flats : B]?, eI?, a1?, DI?, G\^ and CK Its relative minor is E|? minor. 
Ct? major has 7 flats : Bi?, El?, A^ DI?, G1?, CV and F1?. Its relative minor is aI? minor. 
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THE SHIFT. 



Having thus ezi^aiiied every ihing regaiding the first podtion of the hand and fiagns, by vhkh the Pupil is now prepared 
to proceed to those notes which Ue above the D upon the A stcing, I shall here lay doiwii a model, by means of which he may 
know how to gradually accustom his hand to the different positions of the shift, as far as the upper A, (the octave to the open 
string) together with a synopsis of all the tones which are used in each particular position of the hand in the shift upon the three 
other strings. The thumb remains as before, opposite to the second finger, (while the whole hand must be gradually moved 
higher) but without pressing tightly npen the upper third of the neek. It should slip np the neck on a line with the second 
finger, and be held free from all strain. Many beginners find a difficulty in pessing^e ^umb up or down the neck at the same 
time with the hand. The cause of this difllculty is, that they press the neck too tightly with the thumb. I must, therefore, 
here distinctly state, that no more force should be ever applied than what is necessary to keep the hand in its position, since 
any further pressure is altogether a useless exertion. 

All the thirds in the first octave, whether major or minor, must be taken with four fingers, though in making each third, one 
of the fingers must remain unemployed. Above the Octave A, the Airds triiould be .taken with three fingers, of which more 
will be said hereafter. 

Note. — ^As the lower notes are designated by the leger lines below the staff, so the leger lines above the staff show the higher 
notes. Examples of them as high as D have been aheady shown. A stroke through the head of the note D, makes it a note 
higher, i. e. E. Two strokes under the head of the note make it F. Two under it and one through the head make G ; and 
a i placed before the G makes it, as already riiown, G sharp. It is unneomary here to proceed further. The position of the 
hand is shown in Figure 2L 
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The characters x or W placed before a note, 
called F double-sharp, B|H^ is B double-flat, 6ui. 



the note ta be denominated donWi shnrpy or double-flat ; thus: Fxis 
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THE BOWING. 

We have hitherto had no occasion to consider slurred notes, as it is first necessary to accustom the fingers to move freely and 
without constraint. As soon, then, as the Pupil can play the notes with facility, he may begin to study the various modes of 
bowing, in such a manner, however, as not to interfere with the freedom of the arm. I here subjoin an easy example, where 
it must be remembered that when two detached notes follow two slurred notes, the slurred notes must be played with a long, 
and the detached notes with a short-Bow, and that the same rule must be observed when playing three slurred notes followed 
by one detached. The length of the Bow used for three slurred notes and one detached, should not be so great as that used 
for two slurred and two detached notes. 
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I must here explain that whenever notes are marked to be played alternately slurred and detached, those which are to be 
played detached, (whether marked with a dot thus .... or dash t i f i ) should never be made with a close, short Bow. 
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THE FBEPARATORT-BAB. 

All the preceding exercises have begun with the full Bar, or accented note ; here follow some studies for the preparatory-Bar.' 
When a movement commences with a full Bar, it must be always begun with a down-Bow, but if it begin with a preparing Bar, 
the up-bow must be used. This preparatory-Bar does not, however, always consist of a single note, but frequently of several, 
sometimes, indeed, it may be a matter of great doubt whether the movement should be begun with an up, or a down-Bow. 
In accompaijying, it is not considered of much consequence, but in solo playing, an attention to this particular is highly im- 
portant. Ill order to set this doubt at rest, I have in my compositions employed the following sign (a) to designate the down- 
Bow, and (v) to show when the up-Bow should be used. In Trios and Q,uartetts, these signs are not generally adopted ; 
the Player must there be guided in his choice of the up, or down-bow, by practice and experience. 

Here follow some examples of the different sorts of the Preparatory-Bar : 
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The following Example is in E minor, which is the relative minor to the key of G major. But the major scale has also 
another minor scale, which is made by changing the major third (from the key note) into a minor third. This change, from 
major to minor, or from minor to major, usually occurs in those compositions which consist of a fixed Rhythm, (a determined 
number of bars) as in Andantes, Rondos, Romances, &.c. The part written in the major key should be marked " Maggiore,'' 
and the minor " Minore." These marks are often omitted, but it is nevertheless proper that the Pupil should be made 
acquainted with their meaning. 
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DA CAPO. 
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When the voids ^ Da Capo " are placed at the bottom of a pieee of music, consisting of several parts, thejr signify that the' 
whole of the pieee should be repeated as fiur as the following maik l|. The expression, « Da Capo,** means << from the be- 
ginning." If several notes of the same pitch follow each other, and are not intended to be played as detached notes, they are 
'all connected with a Slur, as in the following Example. This is of frequent occurrence. 
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None. — ^When one or more Bars are marked, thus 



^ it signifies that they should be played twice ; the word Bis, 



which signifies twice, is not always written above. The dots placed in the spaces of the staff, are^siifficient to show that the 
bar or bars mvst be repeated. 

THE OLEFS. 

Before we proceed further, it will be necessary to consider the various Clefs used in Music. The compass of the Yioloncello 
is too extensive to be comprised in one clef. Although only some of the Clefs are used in modem Violoncello music, it is use- 
ful for the Pupil to be acquainted with them all, as they sometimes occur in old music, more especially in that of BoccherinL 
Four of these clefs are found in the compass of the human voice. The Bass and Tenor belong to the male, the Contr' Alto 
and Soprano, to the female voice. The Bass Clef is placed, as above said, on the 4th line. The Tenor Clef is also situated 
on the 4th line, and is played five notes higher, in the same way as a Tenor voice sings five tones higher than a Bass. The 
Contr' Alto is placed upon the 3d line, and, in form, resembles the Tenor. This is the deep female voice, and its notes 
are played seven tones higher than the Bass Clef. The Soprano lies five, tones above ihe Contr' Alto ; its clef is placed on 
the Ist line, and its form resembles that of the Tenor and Contr* alto clefs. The notes in the Soprano clef are played ten 
tones above those of the Bass. The form of the Violin clef is peculiar to itself, it differs firom that of all the others, and is placed 
upon the 2d line. The notes of the Violin are played twelve tones higher than those of the Violoncello. 

The following Example, is a simple passage exhibiting the identical notes in all the Clefs. 
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That we may not perplex the Pupil with so many clefs at once, we shall first direct his attention to the Tenor clef, and 
endeavor to give him some facility in using it, before we proceed to the Violin-clef. This is more particularly necessary, as the 
Tenor-clef occurs in Violoncello music much oftener than the Violin-clef, even in the common position where the thumb is not 
required, and where the notation is continually changing from the Bass to the Tenor-clef. The Pupil must, therefore, endeavor 
to make himself as perfectly acquainted with the Tenor as with the Bass-clef The difficulty of remembering the several clefs 
is not so great as may be imagined. The variety of clefs requires only a careful advancement of the hand, which the Pupil 
will hereafter make himself acquainted with. 
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BASS. 



The upper A must never be taken with the fourth finger, because all thirds above this A are made with the three fingers 
which lie close to each other. This A, (when the hand is not in the same position) is taken as an Harmonic. The Harmonic 
is produced by laying the finger gently on the string, without pressing it tightly against the finger-board. But when the hand 
remains in this position, the A must be played with a firm pressure, and the third F, G, A, will lie conveniently under the 
fingers, as well as the corresponding thirds upon the D, G, and C strings, thus : 
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An Harmonic Tone is marked by a cypher (o) placed over the figure representing the finger, but when meant to designate 
the open string which requires no finger, the o is used without any figure underneath. 

The thumb, which in making the upper G, partly surrounds the neck, must remain in its proper place, and the third finger 
must be held straight, by which means the A can be reached with ease. 

Before proceeding to the shift, a few Studies are here annexed, to exercise the Student in the practice of the Tenor-clef. 

It must be understood, that the signatures of sharps and flats in the Tenor-clef, are the same as those in the Bass clef. 
Notes which are marked with points, and tied together with a slur, must be played in one bow, and without letting the bow 
quit the strings, each note being separated from the other by a slight pressure of the bow in its course. Tt must be also re- 
marked, that those passages which are to be played on the second string (D), are here marked 2nda. When the line ,#s#^.^.^*n#^ 
ceases, it is no longer necessary to continue on the same string, as the passage will then lie in the original position of the 
hand. Where there is no mark underneath, the A string must be used whenever the notes will allow of it. Though, as we 
have already remarked, we shall afterwards more fully discuss the subject of Time, we shall here leave it to the Teacher to give 
the Pupil the proper time of the movement. 
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The following exereise is intended to practise the Pupil upon dotted notes, where it should be observed that the semiquaver 
after the first quaver in the to should never be produced by the action of the arm, but merely by the wrist of the bow hand, 
and also that the semtquaver, tfaroi^ghont the piece, should occupy even a shorter time than that which properly belongs to it. 
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Syncopated notes are those, which are drawn on from one to another, and often driven forward into the next bar. In order 
to learu how to make syncopated notes properly, the middle crotchets in the bar must be considered as slurred quavers. Wheu, 

for instance, the bar is written thus : ^\ [^ I T .^ I ^* ^^^ ^® considered as noted thus : [t i l I' u ff ( ! f *"^^ ^° 



executed, that in playing the third and fifth quaver, a slight jerk be given to the Bow. 
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THE APPOGGIATURA. 

The Appoggiatura always takes away one half of the time belonging to the note before which it stands, and is known by 
being written smaller than the other notes, and with its tail turned upwards. If an appoggiatura stand before a dotted note, 
the dot does not affect the appoggiatura, which must occupy no more time than if the note were not dotted. When an ap- 
poggiatura is marked with a ^ or a {^, this ft or 1? has reference only to the appoggiatura, and not to the following note. I 
have furnished some examples of this case. If the appoggiatura be required to be made shorter than according to the rule, it 
must be so specially signified. The appoggiatura must always be slurred with the note before which it stands. 
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In the same manner as 2nda shows that a passage is to be played upon the second string, so 3za stands for the third, or G 
string ; and 4ta for the fourth or C. When the passage is of some length, many Composers write " suUa terza corda," or 
"sulla quarta corda." But as this expression often affects a^single note only, it is unnecessary to write the words at full 
length, but it is sufficient to use Ima, 2nda, 3za, 4ta. Indeed, the same thing is frequently expressed by merely using the 
figures I, 2, 3, 4. If the No. of the string upon which a note should be played be marked underneath it, and no sign be 
given of how long the player is to continue upon the same string, the expression then holds good only for the note thus 
marked. 
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In using the shift, the music which will present the greatest difficulty to the Pupil, will be that which is written in the 
keys of B\?, E]?, A\?, and D|7. The reason of this is, that in tliese keys, if the player be required to produce only a few 
notes gracefully, the fingering must be changed every moment, and it is impossible to lay down any fixed rule which will 
provide for every case that may present itself. For this reason, I have marked ir^ these diiferent scales, the G, Ay, C and D7, 
to be taken with the fourth finger, in order to accustom the Pupil from the beginning, in these cases to this expedient, which 
will be found of great use in accompanying. 

Here follow some exercises in the flat keys. The Pupil will make himself acquainted with the fingering far better by 
means of a tangible melody, than by any given rules, as these latter can only provide for single cases. 
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" Dal Segno '' (from the sign) is used when the piece of music is to be repeated, and the place where it is to finish is 
shown by an arch with a dot, thus : /rs. If a piece of music, written in a minor key, is to pass into a major key, the flats 
must be changed into naturals (jl) and then the flats necessary to express the major key must be placed in the signature. 

The Teacher would do well, in difficult exercises such as the following, to make the Pupil first play through the whole 
exercise without attending to the slurring of the notes. He will find it easier for him afterwards to direct the Pupil's atten- 
tion to the slurs. 
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Although a system of fingering is sufficiently illustrated by a study of these exercises, I shall nevertheless lay down some 
rules for the management of major and minor Thirds, in order to prevent the possibility of any mistakes on the subject. 
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The following are passages in the fingering of which beginners generally fail. 
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THUMB PASSAGES. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the Thumb-passages, and shall first direct our attention to those which belong to 
the Tenor-clef. The passages which lie higher belong to the Violin-clef, which we shall discuss hereafter. 

The mode of holding the hand in playing thumb-passages is less difficult than that required where the 'thumb is held under 
the neck. When the hand is once accustomed to a good position, it is not easily lost ; and I shall here lay down a very 
simple means by which it may be attained. Take a thick bottle-cork, and hold it between the thumb and 1st finger, close to 
the muscle, and so placed that both the fingers may lie asunder, and the other fingers be very little curved, so that they may 
meet the strings conveniently. The thumb should be bent neither out, nor in, but should make a straight line with the 
hand. Care should be taken that the fingers in playing be not bent too much inwards, but that they fall on the strings with 
a slight curvature. The nails of the left hand should be cut short, otherwise the strings will be touched by them instead of 
by the ends of the fingers. The strings must be pressed down by the fore-joint of the thumb, but only two strings at a 
time, so as to make a fifth across the strings. One string must exactly cross the joint of the thumb, and the other lie under 
the middle of the nail. The following drawing will illustrate the above explanation. 




The pupil must play with the cork in his hand, until he has accustomed his fingers and thumb to retain the same position 
without it ; for nothing is more injurious than to press the thumb together with the fingers upon the strings. He must en- 
deavor to acquire a sufficient strength in the thumb, as to make it a firm bridge across the strings, without any support from 
the fingers. The arm must lean gently against the edge of the belly, and the elbow must not be pushed forward, but should 
be held free and kept back. 

The teacher should take the greatest care thkt the pupil, when playing thumb-passages, keep his hand exactly in the same 
place. This should be learnt at the very beginning, and he should not follow the example of many Violoncellists, who place 
the neck of the Instrument upon their shoulder, to play, as they imagine, with greater convenience, or stretch forward their 
feet to see where to place their fingers. This would indeed assist them to play in accurate tune, if the notes were fretted on 
the finger-board as on the Guitar, To play in time can he acquired only in two ways : either by an accurate ear, or, where 
this is defective, by gradual and continual practice. 

We shall begin the thumb-passages with the highest position in the Tenor-clef, on the A and D strings ; and first, with the 
scale on these two strings with all the four fingers. The sign for the thumb-passage is 9 ; a smjdl perpendicular stroke under 
the distinguishes it from the sign for the open string. 
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This scale must be practised till the pupil can play it with fluency, after which, he may proceed to the following exercises. 
In using the 4th finger, the hand must not be brought forward, but the little finger should be stretched out straight, and, when 
taken off the string, must not be bent together. This is a fault which beginners are but too apt to fall into j and there- 
fore, to remedy the difficulty, it is belter to let the little finger lean against the 3d finger. 
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This example is sufficient to show that the fingering of the Thumb-passages is not difficult. With respect to the fingering 
of sharps and flats, there is a fixed rule, which is that the note either to be sharpened or flattened must be taken with the 
same finger as the preceding note. But when the note taken with the thumb is required to be sharpened, the thumb must 
not be advanced, but the note must be always taken with the 1st finger. The following Chromatic Scale, (a scale of con- 
secutive semitones), distinguished from the Diatonic, (or scale of whole tones), will illustrate these remarks. 
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In the following exercises in B minor, the thumb is to remain on the A and D strings. The Att must be taken with the 
1st finger. 
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In order that the Pupil be not too much accustomed to have the fingering marked, the following exercises are marked only 
in those places where I have found it necetsary. The place where the thumb is to be used, is always marked on the first 
note. How long the passage is to continue in that position, is left for the Pupil to discover, but in cases of doubt, the thumb 
passage is marked under the following notes. It has been already observed, that whenever ho particular string is marked in 
the fingering, the A string must be always used. 
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In the following Exercise in B|? major, the thumb must remain across the A and D strings. The Pupil should accustom 
himself to use the thumb most, if not in all of the keys, so as to play with the same facility as in the common position. 
There will be no necessity for my proceeding further than two flats in the Examples. 
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The following Exercise must be played with the thumb upon the D and G. The thumb is so seldom required upon the 
C string, that it is unnecessary for the pupil to study it at first. The thumb should lie upon the D and G strings in exactly 
the same position as before upon the A and D. The holding of the hand and fingers remains the same as upon the two first 
strings. In playing the notes which may occur upon the C string, the thumb must not be removed from its place, but must 
remain firm in its position. The A taken with the 4th finger, which occurs in the following exercise, must be made upon 
the D string. 
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Whenever, in playing thumb-passages, the arm cannot be leaned against the Instrument, it must be held easy and free. 
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In order to accustom the Pupil to change from the commoa position to the thumb-position, and back again, I have annexed 
the following air, throughout which the fingering is not marked, except when necessary to show the right position in which 
to take a passage. In playing the two notes with the little finger, the thumb must not be removed from its place. 
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In changing the hand from tne common position to the thumb-position, the Pupil must accustom himself, when playing the 
last note in the common position, to shift the thumb upon the finger-board, so as almost? to push away the finger which made 
the last note, with the thumb ; for, without this management, a break or silence will take place between the two tones, as 
also from the F to the G, in which the thumb must be used, as well as in all other similaf cases.] 
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Since we may play in the common position, even higher than the upper A, the next exercise includes B in its compass, in 
playing which note, the thumb must follow the fingers so far until its end comes to lie in the middle of the neck. 
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OF ABPEGGIOS. 

We now arrive at the study of the Arpeggio, a grace peculiarly adapted to the Violoncello, but one which requires much 
industry and practice to execute neatly. Here, however, it is not my intention to lay a paper of patterns before my readers, to 
show them with what variety of Bowing the Arpeggio may be made. In order to make the Arpeggio with a light Bow, with- 
out which it can never be well executed, the pupil should learn to make it with the whole length of the bow. The Arpepggio 
is a test of every mode of Bowing, and discovers at once if the player execute with a stiff or free arm. For, whoever can use 
his bow from the point to the nut without laborious exertion, cannot possibly play stiffly. 

Arpeggios usually begin with the lower note, and must be first practised with the up-Bow ; the following is the most usual. 




But in order to make them well, they should be begun from the upper note, and in the following manner. To acquire the 



free use of the whole bow in making them, take B upon the A string, as in Figure I. p*: 
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Draw the bow to the 



point, as in Figure 2., and then turn the wrist back without moving the arm, until the bow just touches the D ; then to make 



the up-bow, turn the wrist back so far as that the bow may fall on the G string 



/J— Draw the bow softly from the 



point to the nut ; then turn the wrist a little forward, so that the bow may just touch the D string ; and in making the down- 
bow, bring it a little farther forward, so that the bow may lie as shown in Figure I ; and continue this practice till it can be 
done without the slightest effort. Here we should avoid the least exertion of the shoulder as well as in the arm, for both the 
one and the other should be held perfectly free, and devoid of all stiffness. 

In making the up-Bow, the wrist may be directed a little upwards by the fore-arm, so that the point of the bow may fall 
slightly downwards. It is a great fault to press down the bow hand in making the up-bow, as then the point of the bow must 
necessarily be directed upwards. In making the down-bow, we should take great care that the elbow (of the bow-arm) be not 
raised, but that the hand be kept at an equal distance from the rest of the body, until the arm becomes straight. 

When the pupil can play the above study, slowly, and with a free arm, he will find the following exercise of service. 




It has been already shown how the arm should be held in making the Arpeggio with the up-Bow. The first two notes, G 
and D, should be made as before ; B and E must be made merely with the wrist, without removing the arm from its position. 
The down-bow must be made as shown in the former example. The two detfiched notes G and D, must also be made with the 
wrist, retaining the former position of the arm. This may be represented in notes, thus : 
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We next proceed to the Arpeggio made with three slurred notes. This must be always begun, whether from an upper or 
lower note, with a down-Bow, thus : 




The chief thing to be observed in practising this Arpeggio, is that it be made with the whole length of the bow. In doing 
this, we must remember, that the whole of the Bow should be used for the first three notes, and that the fourth note, which is 



for the Violoncello. 
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made with an up-bow, should be also taken with the whole bow. The bow should be drawn gently and lightly across the strings, 
which is easy to do with the np-bow, thoogh the down-bow will naturally fall heavier upon the strings. The advantage of 
making them with the whole Bow will be perceived afterwards. Those Arpeggios which include four notes are divided in half, 
to give a graceful swing to the bow. 
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• These also must be practised with the whole length of the bow, so that it be changed only at the point or nut. The great- 
est length of the bow must fall on the lower G, so that the three upper notes do not take up the half of the bow. During this 
pcactice, the elbow must be brought neither backwards nor forwards, but every thing must be managed with the wrist. 

As soon as the Pupil is acquainted with'the Arpeggios which require the whole length of the bow, he may proceed to study 
those which are played with the half-bow. 
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These examples must be begun with the up-bow, taken from the very point of the bow. 



In playing 1 and 2, the bow must 
be directed upwards, without removing the elbow from its natural position. The point of the bow must be laid on the strings, 
and the bow drawn down almost to the middle ; 3 and 4 are made merely with the wrist of the hand, and with a very small 
part of the bow. In playing 5, the hand should be brought most forward, so that the stick of the bow may almost touch the A 
string ; and then in playing 6, the bow should be drawn to the point The longer the bow in playing 6, the more finished is the 
arpeggio. 
The next exercise is somewhat more difficult 
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This exercise, as well as the former, should be begun with the up-bOw. In playing 1 and 2, the bow must be used to the 
middle ; 3 and 4 must be made quite short, and with the wrist ; in 5 and 6, the bow must be drawn from the nut quite up to 
the point, in doing which, the wrist must be a good deal raised. 

The Arpeggios on all four strings may be made either with the whole, or half-bow. Here 'we may remark, that if the bow 
be laid upon the A string, as in Figure L, and the wrist be turned back until the hairs of the bow lie flat on the C string, it 
will then be easily perceived, how the bow-hand must be managed in making these Arpeggios. But care must be taken when 
the bow comes to the point, and the Arpeggio is to be made with the whole length of the bow, that the elbow does not protrude 
behind the back. 
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For the same arpeggio with the half-bow, divide the bow into four parts, and use only the two middle quarters. The Pupil 
will then find by dint of practice, he will be able to make the arpeggio with the wrist only, and without moving the elbow 
either backwards or forwwds. 

The arpeggios with the detached-bow, must be made only with the middle of the bow, and very little of it used for the up- 
bow. 
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This sort of arpeggio, however, can be made only in a quick movement, because the bow itself must partly produce the 
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spring. I do not recommend the young Pupil to study this arpeggio, as it is apt to give him a stiff arm, which, as I have often 
before said, is diametrically opposed to neat playing. It has a much better effect when played in detached notes with the up- 
bow, where each note occupies but a small portion of the bow, used at about a hand's breadth from the end of it. 

This arpeggio is introduced in the " Rondo alia polacca" of my Concerto in E minor. 

Here follows another divided arpeggio. This should be made with half the bow, i. e. from the middle to the point. 
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When the Pupil is able to play all the Exercises on the Arpeggios here given, with the whole, as well as with the half-bow, 
with lightness and ease, and without any awkwardness or stiffness of arm, he will then find no difficulty in managing every 
other species of them. 



SECOND PART. 



OP THE VARIOUS OLEPS, AND MORE ESPECIALLY OF THE VIOLIN CLEPS. 



A practice has hitherto prevailed, of playing those notes which are written for the Violoncello in the Violin-Clef, an octave 
lower than the pitch of the Violin. Far from being inclined to sanction such a practice, I am decidedly and strongly opposed 
to it. No one would think of playing the notes of the Contr' alto or Soprano-clef an octave lower, or those of the Tenor-clef 
an octave higher than they are played upon other Instruments, or are sung by the human voice, since these clefs are borrowed 
from the human voice, and musjt be always referred to it as a standard. The Violin-clef should be treated in the same way, 
since there is no apparent reason which can justify the practice of playing the notes in this clef, an octave below ; more espe- 
cially as the notes of which we are here treating, do not lie so high as to render it necessary for convenience sake, to have 
recourse to the sign AW octava. This expression 8va-^*^ is written above those notes which are intended to be played an octave 
higher, and holds good for all the notes over which the dots are carried on. By adopting this plan, all notes might be written 
in the Bass-clef, and the sign 8ya-»s,^used whenever the music reached beyond the natural compass of the clef Unfortunately, 
however, several celebrated Composers have noted the Violin-clef in Violoncello music, an octave higher than it should be 
played. We cannot with justice reproach these great Masters with ignorance of their art, but we may certainly reprove them 
for their adoption of a bad habit. Boccherini has used all the clefs employed in Music with the greatest precision. In his 
works, it is immediately perceived what position the thumb should occupy in playing the Thumb-passage. ,Thus he noted his 
music in the Bass-clef as high as the D above the first leger line in the common position. He wrote in the Tenor-clef as high 



as the upper D, ^ 



but always without using the thumb. For the Thumb-passages he began with the Contr' alto in 



B as far as C ^^g 
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jzd: , and the Violin-clef from G and up- 



upwards xr — _ — ^ ~ — j^^^* In the Tenor-clef he wrote as far down as the G ^: 



Although, in following this system, the player always knows his position, i. e. where he must use his thumb for a bridge, 
yet it is very perplexing to be distracted with so many various clefs. Boccherini himself probably felt this disadvantage, for 
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he afterwards wrote only in three defii ; the Btm, Tenor, and Yiolin. Bat in all his writings there is no example of his having 
written the Tiolin-def an octare above ; he was too good a co ipo s cr to admil of three diSiient Tiolin-clefs in his music. It ia 
true, that, in a later edition of his works, flie Tiolin-def has been set an octare higher, bttt it tenet surely have been done con- 
trary to the wish of this celebrated Master. 

There is nothing, however, to prevent an alternate use of the Bass and Tenor clefs. If this were not allowed, it would be 
necessary to write all those notes in the Bass clef, which were to be played on the C string, and the Tenor would be commenced 
from the G string. The Tenor would thus obtain an widue extension, and would involve the player in a difficulty if he 
attempted to }day arpeggios on all the fonr strings. I have always found it expedient to intermix the Bass and Tenor clefs 
whenever it became indispensably necessary ; not to employ the Tenor-clef on the shift higher than D on the A string ; and to 
begin the thumb-passages an octave above the open string. All the notes above this A belong to the Yiolin-clef, that is, they 
are the identical notes found upon the Yiolin. By these means, the player will know in which division of the compass he is 
pla3ring. Those cases do not often occur which require the . Tenor<«lef for the thuaib-passages higher than the D on the A 
string. 
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The last A here written, is the highest note generally prodnjad upon the Yioloncello, and this indeed is an Harmonic, a 
species of note of which we shall presently have to treat. For the present, we shall confine ourselves to a practical acquaint- 
ance with the Yiolin-clef, and we shall begin by treating of the first position usually chosen for the Thumb-passage, B|^ and 
E{^, which is a continuation of those jneces m the Tenor-clef which concluded the First Part. 

I have already observed, that when it is intended to use the Thumb^ the finger which has made the note previous to the 
Thumb-passage must be pushed from its place by the Thumb, and I consider it useful here to recall this remark to the mind 
of the reader. The passage at the end ef the following exercise, before the' last bar, where the notes are marked with two dif- 
ferent Bowings, should he played as if there was a short rsst after the first Bow which binds the two first notes, and the third 
note, which is made with the same Bow, must be played quite short This is a case of frequent occurrence : even where t|ie 
notes are not marked as in the passage alluded to, every good player will execute the passage as if both the bowings were 
noted. 
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The only remark to be made on the following exercise, is, with respect to the Octave-Interval at the end. The thumb 
must slip gently over the strings, till it falls into its proper place. In practising these Octave-Intervals, the player will soon 
hit the proper position, without being obliged to feel for the note ; for almost every ear can find the Octave, though it may 
require practice to distinguish the purity of the tone. 
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The following exercise begins with a chord, which must be always made with a down bow. The nut of the bow should 
be laid close upon the lowest string, and the bow itself swung across the strings so that it may reboitnd from them, i. e. the 

: ^' ^V^ f I *} '11'-^- — where the greatest pressure will fall upon the lower G. All 



chord must be played as if written thus 



P 



other chords should be played in a similar manner, and it is quite immaterial whether they be played on three or on four 
strings ; but the following note should also be taken with a down-bow. The A in the 20th bar should, in strict propriety, 
be taken with the third finger j but in this case, to ensure its being accurately in tune, the fourth finger may be used, as the 
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hand will thus have more firmness in the execution. In the 37th and 39th bars, where the notes, as marked, belong to the 
fourth string, the thumb must remain, us usual, in its place. The nature of the passage in the 63d bar, will not allow the 
thumb to be gently slipped over the strings, but in this case, the thumb must take the Harmonic, which is not difficult to 
catch. In the 66th bar, the thumb must be placed, as marked, upon the G and D strings. I must here again remind the 
reader that whenever the thumb is marked to be placed upon the A string, it must also take the fifth upon the D ; but if the 
thumb-passage be marked for the second string, it can be discovered only by the nature of the following passage, whether 
the first or third string should be used with it. With respect to the fourth string, there can be no difficulty. 
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OF HARMONICS. 

By many artists, Harmonics are made a prominent feature of the Instrument. It certainly cannot be denied that they pos- 
sess a peculiar charm where tastefully managed, but they should be considered as musical Bo?ibons, and used sparingly, or 
the ear will soon tire of them. 

Here follows a general view of those notes which can be produced as Harmonics. 

The upper line contains the notes as they sound when played as harmonics ; and the lower shows the notes as they should 
be stopped when not played as harmonics. (I have already remarked that the string should be lightly touched, and not 
firmly pressed by the finger.) The notes here represet^ted, are made on the A string. Those on the D, G, and C strings 
lie in the same position but a fifth lower respectively. Those tones expressed in the upper line are contained in the lower 
half of the string, i. e. the half which lies nearest the bridge, the other half comprises those which lie near the nut. 
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The following notes are 
produced near the nut. 
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The last note ctt, in the descending scale, cannot be produced with any certainty, and below this note no harmonic tone 
can be clearly produced. Before the last A in the lower-half of the string, there lies an harmonic tone, G, this however is 
always too flat and consequently cannot be used. Beyond the above-mentioned A, there lie five harmonic tones. These 
notes cannot, however, be produced very clearly. 
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In the following exercise, I have introduced all the notes used as Harmonics, which will be quite sufficient for our present 
purpose. Where harmonica are used in several passages consecutively, the hand should not be removed from the position in 
which the first passsage is begun. This is exemplified in Bars 46 and 47 ; and again in Bars 74, 75, 76, 77. Iii executing 
these passages, the fore-arm should be leaned against the edge of the Violoncello, by which means the hand will be kept in 
its original position. In the places above alluded to, the harmonics are used alternately with other notes. To execute these 
passages neatly, the thumb must be kept always in the same direction or position, and care must be taken to keep the fingers 
well stretched out. Louis Duport, who combined in his playing the greatest taste and execution with the purest and most 
beautiful tone, particularly excelled in blending harmonics with other notes. He not only used them alternately, but intro- 
duced a third species of tone, something between a firm note and an harmonic. This tone he produced, not by pressing the 
finger tightly against the finger-board, but by bending the string sideways from right to left, by which means he produced 
a species of harmonic. In this tone, he executed whole passages*, and with the most delightful effect. 

From Bar 62 to 67 (which must be played in the common position) the notes must be made harmonics by a gentle press- 
ure of the finger on the string. This will produce the following effect : 
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Paasagea are a certain number of Bars which are repeated, and eomut of rapidly-executed notes. 
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Harmonics may also be produced by placing the thumb firmly on the string, as exemplified in the following exercise. The 
thumb should here be j)laced (in the shift) upon the Sk in the 20th bar, and the octave produced as an harmonic by stretch- 
ing out the little finger. In the following E major, the thumb must remain in its original position, and not follow the fingers 
except in the 26th bar, or in all similar passages. But where a covered Harmonic occurs, that is, an Harmonic produced by 
a firm pressure of the thumb underneath, the thumb must remain fixed in its proper position. At the 10th Bar, it has been 
found necessary to write the passage in the Tenor-clef, as it here lies lower than the compass of the Violin-clef. The Pupil 
should accustom himself as soon as possible, to read the same tones alternately noted in the Violin and Tenor-clef with the 
thumb held in the same position. 
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Harmonic tones may be also produced in the common position, by a tight pressure of the first finger, thus : 
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DOUBLE STOPS* 

Double-Stops are mudi more difficult upon the Tiotoncelto AltA upon the Tiolili, as the Yiolin player can make twd Thirds 
without changing ttie position of the hand upon his Instrument, whOst the Yiolim^Uist can make but one. (The open strings 
in either case are not reckoned.) With respect to the shift, both Instruments are on a per. But the Yioloncellist can never 
succeed in acquiring the same facility as the Yiolinist in playing doublenstops, because he is obliged so frequently to alter the 
position of his hand. I subjoin the following estercise as a trial of the Pupil's skfll in executing double-stops, though I 
would by no means advise him to over-fatigue himself in its study, as it would then do him more harm than good. In order 
to play double-siops with effect, they must be executed With great facility ; and as the fingering is here exceedingly difficult, 
I have marked it upon every note. 
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THE PIZZICATO. 

The word " Pizzicato " signifies pinched. The term is used musically to mean that the string should be pulled with the 
first or second finger of the right hand, from left to right. When the pizzicato is used for single notes, the thumb should be 
placed upon the finger-board near the C string, and the bow should be so held that the nut may lie in the palm of the hand, 
and be held tight by the third and fourth finger. This is the most convenient way of holding the bow, in order that as soon 
as the pizzicato is finished, it may be returned to its usual position in the hand when the sign "col'arco" is marked. 
"CoP arco " signifies "with the bow," that is, played in the usual manner, with the hairs of the bow drawn across the 
strings. In playing pizzicato^ the point of the bow should be directed upwards. 

If chords occur such as ^ « j ~^= > *^6 B should be pulled with the second, and the D with the first finger, and the G 
should be pulled with the thumb, in a contrary direction to the two fingers. When chords consisting of four notes occur, 

as 9 * *| — . the highest note, C must be taken in thfe «ame way, with the second finger, the E with the first, and the G 



and C pulled with the thumb, in an opposite direction. The place on the string on which to produce the clearest toned piz- 
zicato, is at about a thumb's breadth from the end of the finger-board, towards the bridge. 
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OF GBAOES. 

As the shake is the most beautiful, so it is the most important of the Graces. Whenerer toe sign ir (contracted for trill) 
is placed over a note, it signifies that the note immediately above the former, should be struck alternately with it several times, 
and that this should continue during that time which is due to the value of the note over which the sig n stands. Thus, the 

following expression, c^ ^-= if the time be Allegro, should be executed as if written thus • 02 ! i M I i l 11 1 » "1 ^ 

which represents the degree of rapidity with which the shake should be made. If the time of the movement should be slower, 
the shake must not partake of its slowness, but must always be played with eqn.al rapidity, or it will otherwise produce a bad 
effect. On the Violin, however, some difference in the rapidity is allowed, as, in the Allegro movement, the Violinist can shake 
faster than the Violoncellist This is caused by the pitch being so much lower on the Violoncello than the Violin, and the 
Violoncellist must also lift the finger which makes the shake, higher from the string than is necessary for the Violin player. 
The lower down upon the string the shake is required to be made, the more slowly must the note be struck. On the upper 
part of the Instrument, the shake may be made almost as rapidly as upon the Violin. 



THE PBEPABATOBT AND RESOLVTNG NOTES OF THE SHAKE. 



The resolving notes of a shake, are two small notes, one below, and the other on the same degree with the note shaken, 
as : c^ ^ * -— . If the movement be Adagio (a slow time) and the first note of the following bar should descend ; in order 

^ — *• n 

that the shake may not finish too , abruptly, another note is placed between the two abovennentioned, thus : f v ^ *^ | f 

and this shake, when it concludes the phrase, should be always played with an up4>ow, and should include the resolving notes 
in the same bow. Many who are unacquainted with what they are playing, and who, consequently, do not know how it should 
be played, frequently make the shake with a down-bow, which should never be done except where the phrase is incomplete. 
If the upper note (with which the shake is made) should stand before the shaken note, the (dayer, by way of preparing the 
shake, must first sound the preceding note, thus : 
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The Pupil will find the practice of tlfo long shake extremely useful ; especially when a P^uise occurs, and a cadence is .re- 
quired to be made, that is, on the Pause, which is marked with a curve and dot /tn placed over a note, and which note must 
then be held out beyond its usual time. When arrived at the pause, and before he comes to the shake, the performer executes 
a short passage ad UbUum, the shake is then held on beyond its usual time, and its resolving notes are played slower than usual, 
in order that those who are accompanying may fall into the following Bar at the same time with the Player. 



THE OADENOE. 



To give the Pupil an idea of the nature of a Cadence, I annex the following example, remarking at the same time, that by 
many players they are extended to a much greater length. 



for the Violonoello. 
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In making the shake, the bow should be drawn slowly from the point to the nut, and the resolving notes made when the 
string is close upon the nut. The following exercise will practise the fingers in the shake. 
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In the above examples, the first note must be firmly held on with the finger, and the second must make the shake. 

The longer the shake can be continued, the more useful will be the practice. The player must be particularly careful to 
avoid all stiffness in the finger which makes the shake, and should take care that there be no effort observable in its execution, 
otherwise, the exercise will do more harm than good. The finger which makes the shake should always fall gently and easily 
on the string, and the higher the finger is lifted from the string, the more distinct will be the shake. The Pupil should 
accustom himself, from the beginning, to let the finger fall exactly in the same spot, and should take care to avoid that bad 
habit common to so many Players, of commencing the shake with a semitone, and finishing it in a whole tone. 

It is unnecessary to practice shakes upon the G and D strings. Whoever can exechte them with facility upon the A, will 
find no difiiculty in making them upon the other two strings. On the C string they are seldom used, and wherever they do 
occur, they will offer no difficulty to the Player. The shake, however, is most effective when used on the shift. In order 
to learn how to make the beat forcibly, the two notes of which the shake is composed, should be played, at first, not of the 
same length, but the upper note should be made much shorter, and the shake practised as represented in the notes below. 
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In making the upper note short, the finger must not be held firm on the finger-board, but should be immediately taken off 
the string, and not held straight, but slightly curved. The higher the finger can be raised from the string, the finer and more 
powerful will be the shake. The fourth only (the little finger) should be held straight when jerked off the string. When 
some dexterity in this practice has been acquired, the time of the beat should be doubled. The exercise requires great patience, 
as it is far from easy to acquire facility in its execution. But it must be remembered, that whoever has bestowed proper care 
and time upon the study of the shake, will be able to execute all other graces and ornaments with much greater facility than 
he who has practised it merely in a superficial manner. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the double-shake, which requires great dexterity to execute with neatness, the more 

especially, as its resolving notes can never lie in the same position with the shake itself, thus : [ M l y ~l ' ^ ^ n 
this shake, the second finger must remain fixed in its place. 
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In order to execute it without changing the position of the hand 
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for the resolving no4es, it wemld be necosaary to OMke the shake vtith the 'id imd Ath iagers. For this, however, the Pupil 
would require much more facility thaa he caa have hitherto acquired, as the following oonsecutive Thirds are very difficult of 
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to raise or depress the upper note of a shake, when there is no 
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mark to that effect in the signature, the sharp JL or flat 7, is placed close above the shake : for example, a shake in the key of 
C major, made with B and C sharp, is noted thus : Q and with A and B flat, thus : Q If these signs are 

not marked, our ear must guide us to the right tone. I must now call the reader's attention to the Continued Shake, though 
this is a grace better adapted to the Violin than to the Violoncello, for which reason it does not ofter occur upon the latter 
.Instrument, 

THE CONTINUED SHAKE. 

The Continued Shake is a shake held on for several consecutive notes, of which the last only requires resolving notes, and 
the others must be played as if slurred together. This is difficult to perform in the common position on the Violoncello, since, 
in that position, all the notes cannot be shaken with the same finger, but the finger must be changed according as the Interval 
may be a Major or a Minor Second. 

This is not necessary on the shift, and consequently it is here less diflicult to execute. A passage of this description written 



thus: j 



ilE 



TZ should be executed in moderate 
:^ time, thus : 




Even if no Bowing be marked above such a passage, the notes must be always played in one Bow, and without any pressure 
of the bow on the string in the change from one note to another. If the phrase be not complete, the resolving notes may, for 
the sake of ornament, be made a Minor second, bur where the shake finishes the phrase, the resolvents must form a Major 



second. 

On the Shift 
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they must conclude with a Major second, because the thumb must hero remain 
fixed in ita position. 



OTHER GRACES. 

The other graces are, 1st, the Passing-shake >^^ ,* 2d, the Beat x ; 3d, the Turn a», or «-, ; 4th, the Quick Turn ; and 5th, 
the Tremolo, (vibration or close shake) «»s#^. They are executed as follows : 
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Of these, Nos. 2 and 3 are become quite obsolete, as they are now considered to savor too much of stiff'ness and pedantry ; 
and No. 4 is no longer played in the form here represented. Instead of dotting the last note, its length is given to the first, 
even though it be not so expressed in the notation. 

THE APPLICATION AND METHOD OP EXECUTING THE VARIOUS GRACES. 

No. 1. The Passing-shake, (which should more properly be denominated the jerk, as it is totally different from the shake,) is 
executed with effect only in Allegro movements, where if several notes are slurred in one Bow, a break between every two 
must be perceptible, though no change of the bow must be made. 
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must be executed as if written 
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for the Violoncello. 
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Whenever the passing shake occurs in Adagio, Lento, Gantabile, or Andante movements, no break between the notes must be 
made, nor should they be played too harshly or rapidly, but should be nicely blended together. 

2. The Beat is no longer found in its original form, but whenever the Composer wishes to express it in his Mosic, he writes 
it down in small notes. 

(1) «» 



3. The Turn is made in two ways, either from above or below. When written thus : jM 

(2) 
thus : : : = ^ f Tf P f I T h ^ on the other hand, thus : Ji 
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There are, however, some Composers, (among whom I include myself,) who write in such haste, that they do not take the 
trouble to mark this grace in such a way as to show whether they intend it to be executed from above or from below. They 
invariably either use but one sign, and leave the player to discover how the grace is to be executed, or else they write the sign 
80 illegibly that it is next to impossible to guess its real meaning. I shall therefore here lay down a more certain rule for this 
case, and one upon which the player may always depend. If the note which follows be higher than the one marked with the 
sign, the Turn must be made from above ; if lower, the Turn must be taken from below. 



From above, 




From below. 
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If a note be dotted, and a turn be placed 



libove the dot, the turn must be made on the dot ; but if the sign stand over the note itself, the note must be* separated into two 



parts. 



I, thus : ^ 




When a note used in the turn is required to be raised or depressed a semitone, and 



18 not so marked in the signature, a sign either of a sharp, flat, or natural, is placed above or under the sign of the turn ; thus 

b ^ ^ N 

with a sharp. 




with a flat, 
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This also is often not marked ; and it is frequently left to the Player's ear .to decide upon what Interval he should use in 
making the turn. Those who are naturally endowed with musical feeling can seldom err in such a case, though it may be 
proper to mention, that, whenever possible, it is advisable to make the turn with a minor Third. But when the grace consists 
of three semitones, it is absolutely necessary that it should be so marked. On the shift, the turn is always more difficult to ex- 
ecute than in the common position, and the length of time employed in making it must always be regulated by the relative 
value of the note over which the turn is placed. 

The Close Shake, or Tremolo, is produced by a rapid lateral motion of the finger when pressed on the string. When used 
with moderation, and executed with great power of bow, it gives fire and animation to the tone ; but it should be made only 
at the beginning of the note, and ought not to be continued throughout its whole duration. 

Formerly, the Close Shake was in such repute, that it was applied indiscriminately to every note of whatever (Ibration. ^his 
produced a most disagreable and whining effect, and we cannot be too thankful that an improved taste has at length ex- 
ploded the abuse of this embellishment 

The Tremolo above mentioned must, however, be distinguished from the Tremolo used by Orchestras in accompanying 
Operas or Cantatas. In these latter cases, it most frequently occurs in Recitatives, as is produced by the rapid reiteration of the 
same note or chord, with a very short Bow, which must continue for the length of time due to the note or notes over which the 
sign (Tremolo) is marked. 

6. The expression Pobtamknto di Voce (the sustaining and combining of notes) is applicable in the same manner to 
Instrumental as to Yocal Music, and signifies the gliding from one note to another, by which means the most strongly'accented 
notes of the Air are blended together with those which precede them, and an agreeable effect produced. This takes place jn 
the 21st Bar of the following <<Lbnto Camtabilc," where the blending- is marked by a small note. 

In the following piece, I have introduced Turns of various kinds ; some to be made from above, and others firom below. 
In Bars 1 and 2, they must be made from above, and with a minor third, thus : 
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If the turn, with its sign (of ft or t^), stand over the iiote, the raising or depression is not resolved in the principal note, hot 
if, on the other hand, they are written in full, they must be again resolved into their former degree. 



In bars 9 and 10, the turns are made from below ; as; | R|Jf z=l "^"i — ^ "~ 1 ""^i:^ Jm:. Bar 4, (which, 



as it is not a concluding cadence, may be taken with a 
down-bow,) should be played, as follows: 



The small notes written 



above, must not be counted in the time of the bar, but should be consiSerecTas a part of th^ crotchets, before and after which 
they stand. • ^ . , 



The shakes in the 7th bar are imperfect shakes, as they will not admit 
of resolving notes, and must be played as follows: 



example of the turn between two notes, as : 




Bv 15 is an 
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In Bar 17, the turn is placed upon the note, and must berectoned for one half. 
In the 26th Bar, they are again placed between the notes. 

The 27th Bar requires a peculiar management It must be executed as if a semiquaver rest were placed ^between tl» «iwo 
Bowings, which are made with one stroke of the Bow, and, during this rest, the bow should be taken off the strings, and drawn 



a little back ; this would be expressed in notes, thus 
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The 33d and 34th Bars are played as those preceding. 
In playing the 38th Bar, the dotted note, D, should be considered as having a short rest after it ; the same should be ob- 
served in playing the G in the same Beur, though the whole crotchet must be taken with one Bow. 




for the Violoncello 
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In order that the Pupil may acquire facility and neatness in executing the various Bowings contained in the following 
"Allegro confuoco,^' I should recommend him a diligent practice of the following Bowing, which will improve him in the quick 
and easy execution of detached notes : for the beauty of Yioloncello-playing chiefly depends on the grace and ease of the exe- 
cution ; the moment that anything cramped or stiff appears in the performance, it is immediately deprived of its most attractive 
charm. 

Another condition indispensable to fine playing, is, the power of making a great number of notes in one Bow. To effect 
this, the Pupil should use the whole length of the bow from nut to point, and, at each end, make a few small notes* 

The following exercise upon the A string, may serve for this purpose. 
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The same may be done upon the D and G strings. The longer the tone is produced, and the shorter the time given to the 
notes at tho end of each bar, the more serviceable will this practice be found. One thing, however, must be particularly re- 
marked, which is, that the notes at the end be made with lightness and ease. 

* The second finger will be found the best in making the close-shake, for which reason, I have mariced it to be used upon the 
first note of the following exercise, where the passing-shake must be made with the third. The third finger, in strict pro- 
priety, should have been used for the first note, but this is not so well adapted to the close-shake. The close-shake must 
never be held on through the whole duration of the note, otherwise it will fail in its object, which is, to add power to the 
tone ; and should never exceed in time the third part of the value of the note. 

Bar 2d. — ^The passing-shake, nRh^n played with effect, is best made with a down-bow, and must be struck with more force 
than in the former Example, because more spirit is required in this movement, than in the cantabile. It has been already men- 
tioned how it should be made in the Allegro. 

Bar 6th should be executed more gently, and with the bowing more Legato, only in such a manner that the notes be au- 
dibly played two and two together. 

From Bar 7th to 10th, should be played as if there was a semiquaver rest between the first G and J) sharp, because the C is 
made with the end of the bow close to the nut, and the D sharp must be taken with the point of the bow. The following 
slurred notes require almost the whole length of the bow, more particularly the crotchet F, for which purpose, the bow should 
be drawn rapidly across the strings, but without touching them. Care must, however, be taken not to stiffen the arm, for in 
that case, all the beauty of the playing will be lost 

Nos. 11 and 12, should not be made with a very long Bow, as should also Nos. 15 and 16. 

In No. 17, the G sharp and G takes in almost the whole length of the bow, and the hist crotchet should be made as lightly 
as possible. 

From No. 22 to 24, for every half bar, the whole length of the bow should be employed. 

In No. 26, the whole length of the bow down to the very point is required for the first A, otherwise there will not be a suf- 
ficient quantity left for the up-Bow. 

Nos. 29 and 30, are similar to Nos. 7 to 10, but in playing the first, the bow must be dmwn nearer to the end. 

In 31 and 32.— The first semiquaver and third crotchet in 31, as well as the note which follows the first and third crotchet in 
No. 32, should be played with a slight accent, to mark the time of the bar. 

From 42 to 44, the whole length of the bow should be used ; in 50 and 51, only the half-bow ; i. e. the half lying in the 
middle, neither too near the point nor the nut 

In No. 59, (where the passing-shake requires more power, if made with the third finger) 60, 61, and 62, the Passing-shake 
must be brought well out 

Bar 64.— The double A with the Appoggiatura G sharp upon the D string, was formerly much used by Violoncellists. They 
could never sound the open A, D, or G strings, without at the same time sounding its unison on the string below, with its 
appoggiatura. ' 



for the Violoncello. 
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ALLEGRO CON FCOCO. 
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In the following Adagio Ariosoy I have introduced every species of shake, together with their accompanying resolvents, 
which can be used in a slow movement. (Arioso. ) 

The small note which is placed before the shake, is simply to show with which finger the shake should be made ; but when 
(wo notfes are found to precede it, they must be considered belonging to the shake, and as its preparatory notes. 

The 1st bar is a common slmke ; in bar 3 an up-bow must be used, and in order to begin the shake with greater ease, a 
small note is first made with a down-bow. 

Bars 5, 8, and 25, also contain shakes. 
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Bar 9, may be considered in the same light, and should be ezeented thus 

Bar 13 is also without resolvents. . 

In playing Bar 24, aAer striking the A (harmonic} the bow should be drawn a little back, in order to use but a small por- 
tion of it for the whole bar. This manoeuvre will give distinctness to the beginning of the shake ; besides, the player would 
otherwise not have sufficient length of bow. 

Bar 27 is a chain of shakes, and, by reason of the Harmony, must be made with resolvents consisting of only a semitone. 
The Pupil himself will feel this necessity, if he plays (he exercise with a Bass accompaniment Cases of this sort will 
sometimes occur. 

Bar 31 differs but little from the preceding. 

In Bar 30, the natural (^) placed above the shake, indicates, that it should be struck with the F. (Practice in shaking, is 
of great service in producing flexibility in the finger.) 
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LIGHT AND SHADE, &c. 

I have purposely deferred to this place, my remarks on Light and Shade in Playing, because the essential requisite in a 
Violoncello-school is a knowledge of the proper management of the Bow and fingers, and because without such knowledge, no 
real expression can exist. But when the Pupil has once acquired some proficiency in Bowing, and has attained a certain de- 
gree of perfection in fingering, some knowledge of light and shade in music, and of their proper employment, may be useful to 
him. He should never forget, that power of tone does not proceed from strength of body, but is the result of a correct 
knowledge of the use of the bow. It is quite erroneous to imagine because a player produces a strong tone from the instru- 
ment, that he must necessarily possess great bodily strength ; for strength of tone is so far from being produced by a strong 
pressure of the fingers upon the strings, that it is well known, this has a directly contrary effect : it stiffens the sinews of the 
fingers, which are often so weakened by the extreme pressure, that they require whole years of rest before they can be again 
used for playing. I have known several fine Violinists who completely ruined themselves in this manner. 

Among Violin-players, it is generally the first finger which is thus affected. This is most frequently caused by the strings 
lying too hij^li from the nut over the finger-board. With the hope of preventing the same evil among Violoncellists, I have 
given particular directions in my chapter on the arrangement of the Instrument, concerning the proper position of the strings. 

It is impossible to determine with any degree of certainty, that precise spot upon the strings, from which the best tone can 
be produced with the bow ; for of two Instruments which shall have an exactly equal length of string, and which shall also 
have strings of the same thickness, one will possess a much greater tension than the other. It is not necessary here to inves- 
tigate the cause of this difference ; but I may remark, that the place in which the tone of the string has the greatest power, is 
at a distance of about two inches from the bridge, and in which spot the hairs of the bow should cross the string. When the 
bow is used nearer the bridge, the tone becomes harsh and grating, arid when used lower down, it is weak and insipid. Pas- 
sages which are marked " alia Gamba," or " al Ponticello," should be played close to the bridge, and with a light bowing. 
This, however, occurs only in Variations, or in Compositions of a similar description. Many Violoncellists, when they wish to 
play pianissimo, bring the hairs of the bow across the strings over the finger-board. This is carrying the practice to extremes, 
but it may be allowable in piano-passages to use the bow somewhat farther than usual from the bridge. In practising the 
scale, however, where marked /or/e, the bow must be used as near as possible to the bridge, for if in drawing a long note, 
where the tone should always increase, the bow be not used closer to the bridge, the tone will be broken and imperfect. 

The Singer, in order to form his voice, begins by practising scales ; but the Instrumentalist, (that is the Player on a stringed- 
Instrument) should not attempt to play scales until he has acquired some mastery over the mechanical difficulties of his Instru- 
ment, as this is an indispensable preliminary to the acquirement of fine execution and delicate expression. I would, therefore, 
now advise the Pupil to devote himself in earnest to the study of Scales, and to begin by practising them upon the two first 
strings as high as the heurmonic A, holding out every note as long as possible. The pressure of the bow should not be made 
with the arm, but with the hand ; i. e. the arm, in playing the scale, must not be held stiff, but should move freely through- 
out, as I have already strongly insisted upon in the beginning of this Treatise. 

The Scale should be played in the following manner : 



^ 



.^ 



rm cres. fort decres. n * p cres. fort. decres. n 

The following Adagio is accurately marked with all the expressions of light and shade necessary to indicate the feeling 
with which the piece should be played. I have only to remark, with respect to the 7th Bar, that when, in a slow movement 
notes occur which are marked to be played together in one Bow, and also marked with dots above, each note must be 
separated from the other by a short cessation of the bow. In order to give more force to the expression, a slight pressure is 
also frequently made upon each note. But when notes marked with the slur and dot occur in quick movements, each note 
will then require but a very gentle pressure. Unfortunately, it frequently happens that players do not sufficiently distinguish 
between slurred notes with dots, and slurred notes with strokes. Slurred notes which are marked with strokes above should be 
played shorter, and more detached thaif jhose marked with dots. This difference, however, is not marked with sufficient care 
by many Composers. 

In the 29th and 30th Bars of the following Adagio, the D flat and A flat should properly be taken with the third finger, but 
in these passages, they will be made with greater certainty with the little finger. 
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The following Composition is a species of Concertino. The Introduction is not so flowing as the Adagio, and consequently 
it must be executed throughout with rather more force. With respect to the ^^ Allegro brilliante^^ which follows it, the ex- 
pression ^^brilUante" is sufficient to indicate the style in which it is intended ta be played. In this piece, all the shades of 
expression must be well brought out, and the Cantabile parts not played too piano. 

From the 39th to the 46th Bar, is what is called a passage, in which the first four Bars should be played with the whole 
length of the bow. For the- sake of variety, the passage, when repeated, should be played piano, and with a short Bowing. 
After the 47th Bar, some passages follow, in which there occur groups of six tied, and two detached notes. In an earlier 
part of this work, I have spoken of the sort of bowing proper to be applied to such passages. They should be played with 
the greatest lightness and ease, or they will produce a stiffness in the arm. The last movement Con Alleg-rezza, (with 
vivacity) should be played with a shorter bowiug than the Allegro hriUiatUe^ more especially as the Bar of ft Time never 

requires so long a bow as the Bar of Common, or C time. If, however, Arpeggios, or similar Bowings should occur, they 
must be played with a greater length of bow. 

The Octaves in the 46th Bar should be bowed in the same manner as Syncopated notes, and those in the 47th Bar should 
be made with the wrist only. The concluding arpeggios should be executed with a very light Bowing, and in proportion 
as they become more piano in tone, the shorter should be the stroke of the bow used in making them, and the bow itself 
should be used gradually towards the point. The concluding Chord must be made, as aforesaid, with a down-bow. 
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OF DETACHED BOWINQ. 

iThis mode of Bowing may be introduced in light, easy passages, and is peculiarly suited to those pieces which are written 
in a playful style, such as j^ondos in "& Time, or Solos for Chamber-Music. For Music of a higher order, it is not so well 
adapted, and sliould never be used e]^pt in quick movementsN This Bowing can afford neither advantage nor pleasure to the 
pupil, unless he has first acquired considerable skill and dexterity in performance. I shall now proceed to explain its nature, 
and the manner in which it should be executed. 

In order to make the bow spring well upon the strings, it should be used in the middle. The bow should be held with the 
first finger and thumb, and the third finger merely leaned against the nut, but not pressed firmly upon it ; the second and fourth 
fingers should not touch the nut ; and, in making the stroke, not more than a finger's breadth of the length of the bow should 
be used. The motion of the bow is here made entirely with the hand, and with not too great a pressure. The arm, as usual, 
must be held free from "all stiffness. This mode of Bowing cannot be employed in forte passages, since these latter require a 
greater pressure of the bow. This bowing was formerly in great repute with all Artists, who introduced it in passages of 
every description. It is, however, quite incompatible with a fine broad style of playing, which fully accounts for the inferiority 
of their compositions. Now-a-days Musical compositions are expected to contain more solidity, both in signification and ex- 
pression. To obtain proficiency in this mode of bowing, let the pupil use the open D string, as beini,^ the most convenient, 

:&-c. 



thus : Allegro, ^i 



ON DIVIDED NOTES. 

When, in playing two notes, the former is separated from the latter in such a manner as to produce the effect of a pause be- 



tween them, which takes away half the value of the first 
note, that note is said to be divided, thus :----- Z 
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The first i^te, which is divided, must here be made with an up-bow, used quite at the point, and the crotchet played as 



if it were a quaver with a pause, thus : Ol h ^ 
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Divided notes never occur but when the music is marked " Forte. The Bow must be used close to the bridge, in order to 
give the note its proper degree of tone. 



OP THE STACCATO. 

This mode of Bowing, when used for several notes or passages consecutively, is more peculiarly adapted to the Violin ; since 
in playing this Instrument, the bow rests upon the strings, and requires but a slight mQtion of the hand to produce the staccato. 
It is required of the Violin-player, that he be able to execute this sort of Bowing. But this is not the case with the Violoncello, 
where the bow does not rest with its own weight on the strings, and where the staccato cannot be produced with merely a gentle 
pressure, so that it must either be made with the arm held stiff, or the bow must be drawn up so tight as to spring upon the 
strings by its own tension, and even then, the Player can never be sure of success.) Indeed, as the Violoncellist is so seldom 
called upon to employ the staccato, it would be a great pity that he should spoil his Bow-hand by practising it to any extent ; 
and I would rather advise him to abstain from it wholly and entirely. In Q,uartetts and other compositions (which Are not to 
be considered as Solos) passages are marked to be played staccato. The notes of such passages may be played with a short, 
detached Bow. 



ADDITIONAL REMABES ON BOWING. 

In order to supply some modes of bowing which are not furnished in the former part of this work, I subjoin the following 
Theme with Variations. Here I have to remark, that all the variations must not be played in the same time as the Theme, 
but according to the bowings and marks placed before each of them. The few bars at the end of each variation, are written 
only for the Bass accompaniment, and are introduced, in order to give the Player time to rest, as no intermission between the 
variations would engage him in an endless and useless fatigue. 
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VARiATiaN 1 — should be pUyed wiA a long and smooth bow. 

Ijj Yahiation ^ — we introduced some covered Harmonics. 

Yariation 3 — requires a bowiug peculiar to itself. It must begin with an uj>-bow ; a very small portion of the bow must 
be used throughout ; and the shorter notes be made only with the wrist. Those notes which are not dotted, should be made 
with a moderately long Bowing. 

Variation 4 — also begins with an up-bow. 

Variation 5— is written in sixes, and requires nothing but flexibility of finger. 

Variation 6— contains the most difficult of all Bowings, because it often takes away from the player all mastery over the Bow. 
In order to avoid this, let the bow be held quite still after striking the first note. To make this more clear to the reader, I 
have, in the four first bars of this variation, introduced demi-semiquaver rests, in place of the dots. 

Variation 7 — should be begun with an up-bow, as it is very easy to execute, and lies convenient for the hand. 

Variation 8 — is to be played with a detached Bow, concerning the management of which, I have already made some remarks. 
In the 8th Bar, the thumb must remain firm in its position. 

Variation 9— consists of double-stops, which may require some practice to execute with precision. 

After this Variation follows a Coda (appendix) as a conclusion of the piece. This sort of composition is frequently concluded 
with a Minuet or Scherzo, but these are introduced only where the piece is shorter than the one in question. The Arpeggios 
at the beginning of the Coda, should be made with the end of the Bow, and in the arpeggios towards the conclusion of the 
piece, the first note of the first and third group in the Bar, should be struck short and sharp. In the concluding Bars, the Bow 
should be guided by the slightest possible motion of the elbow-joint. 
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OP EXECUTION. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down any fixed rules by which the learner may know how to execute every description of 
passage which chance may throw in his way. Some general remarks on the subject may, however, prove useful, and may 
furnish principles to serve as a foundation for this art. Music may be considered in the light of declamatory language. The 
spirit and signification of a speech depends on the importance of the information it conveys, on the variety of tone used in 
the ptonunciation of the words it contains, on the rising and falling inflexions, and on the strength or weakness of the voice. 
If a speech be pronounced monotonously, it must utterly fail in its desired effect, and can produce no other feelings in the 
hearers but those of languor and ennui. It is precisely the same case with Music, whenever it is played without a due 
admixture of light and shade, and a proper regard to feeling and expression. There is also a close analogy between the 
Rhythm of Music and the Rhythm of Verse ; for in the former, the long and short syllables are regulated in the same man- 



ner as in the latter ; for instance, the words " I love thee " would be executed in Music thus : gi-S-J ij— z^-^'-l Here the D is 



a suspension to C. If an appoggiatura were introduced, both the Rhythm and Expression would be entirely altered ; and it 
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The ^Afpoggialtfia, which jb AMilnd with*a«MH Mte, ironld reqnoe no 



moie^ttoent then >liie note* whkh it precedes;* on the contrary, the snspension, vhenever it falls nponalarge note, when 
marked either Forte, or Piano, (of course in proportion) requires a slight accent. This adaptation of the strength of emphasis 
in proportion to the pitch of the voice q^ust also be carefully attended to in discourse. When, however, the Compear wishes 
to produce a peculiar effe<^ his intention must be expressly notified. rSuspensioiis, which occupy a prominent position in 
Melody, are of Tavi<Hls Jcinds*; -some c^nmenoefrom above, others from below : 



Q; r|f ff i rf c/ir r/f riffi 



Sometimes they xsonsist^f long, sometimes of short notes. To those who have not stndied Thorough Bass, the following 
remarks may serve as a more certain guide, and as a rule to ibe applied ,in execution. The suspension together with the fol- 
lowing note, is not always accompanied by a rest, but the melody is firequently continued. Sometimes several suspensions will 
occur in succession, thus : 



I R n I r I 



In such cases, the accent most be marked with great precision. In passages like the following, 



Ml '!^ fH:! r^j. I f^ ^ 



the proper accent is easily perceived. In passages snch as 



'wjrfif- r w rs [ » oi r f f • r rv r^ 



the accent should be scarcely audible ; it will not fail to be properly expressed if the semiquaver be played very short. The 
quicker the time of the movement, the less time should be given to the last note of the suspension, in order that the music 
may not produce a heavy, protracted effect. At the end of a phrase, the finishing note of the^suspension may be made so short 
as to be scarcely audible. Care should be taken to distinguish between the cadence itself, and the concluding note of a 
suspension. 

The AuFTACKT, or Preparatory-Bar, requires particular attention in its execution. In the Adagio, and in all slow movements, 
the Preparatory-Bar, when it consists of only one note, should be played with even more time than strictly belongs to it, in 
order that it may be more perfectly blended, as it were, with the full Bar. In the Allegro, on the other hand, it should be 
played shorter than it is noted, to give more force to the notes of the fiill Bar.f Even in playing the first note of the full Bar, 
it will make some difference whether the time be Allegro or Adagio. The first note of a full Bar in an Allegro movement 
marked Forte, requires the strongest possible fprce ; whereas in the Adagio it is not necessary to mark it so strongly, in order 
to give more scope for an increase or diminution of power as the movement proceeds. The Adagio will thus acquire softness 
and fluency, and the Allegro, power and spirit In the same manner, the first note of a full Bar in the Allegro, when marked 
Piano, is always played soft ; in the Adagio, on the other hand, the same note is always executed with a slight emphasis. As 
a general rule, the player -should .endeavor to give more attention to expression in the Adagio, and other slow movements, than 
in any of those pieces marked to be executed in a quick time ; for if any one were to attempt to introduce the same variety of 
light and shade in the AlkglP movement of a Concerto, as in an Adagio, he would find it entirely destructive of a fine, broad 
style of playing. In fine, it fnust alf d^end upon whether the music be noted in long or short notes. When written in short 
notes, the expression is never so miiYked as when written in long notes, both fn quick and in slow movements. 
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The swelling and diminution of the tone is invariably regulated by the rising or falling of the scale. The ascending scale 
is more prominently marked than the descending. But if, in the descending scale, a note should occur at the end which does 
not belong to the key in which the music is there written, this note will require a stronger accent ; and there are very few cases 
in which it will not be made a prominent feature of the passage. The following figure will perhaps more clearly illustrate the 
accent with which this melody should be played : 




Here it may be perceived that the expression of passion increases in proportion as the notes rise in the scale, and that the 
accent becomes less strong as the scale descends. The last note but one is a suspension, and therefore requires a stronger accent 
than the note which precedes it, although the latter stands higher in the scale. Every phrase of a melody may be illustrated 
in the same manner as the above ; and when the principle I have just explained is well understood, the player will seldom fail 
in giving every passage its just expression. There is but one exception to the rule here laid down, which is in pieces written 
in counterpoint, where a Theme is introduced for several parts, and where the melody of the Theme must be made rather more 
prominent. This will seldom happen in Solo pieces, though some few expressions to that effect are sometimes found. Very 
rapid passages, however, do not require the same marks for expression, since in these cases it is only requisite to make a few 
notes here and there prominent, in order to deprive the passage of its otherwise monotonous effect. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the case in which a single note is introduced, which does not belong to 
the key, and which, although in the descending scale, must be played with a marked accent. 




This Bi?, A : must however be considered a suspension. The Orator, when delivering a speech, lowers his voice in those 
parts where he wishes to make a serious impression upon his auditors, and raises it when endeavoring to excite their spirits. 
The minor keys, in a descending motion, are used in music in the same manner, whenever deep feeling is intended to be ex- 
pressed. The cause of this is, that in the major keys, the notes, both of the ascending and descending scales, remain unaltered, 
whilst in the ascending scale of the minor keys, one, and sometimes two notes must be raised, in order to get a leading note to 
the octave, without which the scale cannot be concluded. Whenever this occurs as the last note, whether in the ascending or 
descending scale, it must, for the sake of expression, be played with rather more accent than the other notes. Also, if in a 
minor key, a note should occur which is not marked in the signature, (i. e. an accidental sharp or flat), it will require a particu- 
lar accent. The melancholy expre'ssion, which is peculiar to minor keys, is found in these accents. Hence, in order to elevate 
the character of this mode, the major seventh (the leading note) is made rather sharper, and the minor seventh somewhat flatter 
than in the major scale. We must take care, however, not to carry this rule to extremes, or it will produce a most disagreeable 
effect. I must here again repeat that it is impossible for me to lay down rules for all the cases in which a note may require a 
particular accent. A few cases illustrative of the above remarks are here subjoined. 

In No. 1, Cti is the leading note, although the lowest in the scale ; it must therefore have the strongest accent. 

In No. 2, E7 is the expressive note, and requires to be played with emphasis. 

No. 3 is a common passage, and subject to the same rules as the major key. 

In No. 4 the accent must fall upon the C sharp, although it occurs in a descending scale, because it is an accidental, and does 
not properly belong to the key. 

In No. 5 the C ji must not be considered as an appoggiatura, and must therefore have a stronger accent than the following note. 



INo. 1 



No. 2. 




The remarks upon suspensions in major scales are equally applicable to minor scales. 
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ON PROOBSSSIOn 09 HARMONY 



TlM ViolMioelUit ihoiild lurv« wine M^wMoMiB with iMniioay, otiionriie he «ttaot pr^^^irly ^utximpmf h HbArteft. The 
Buy h^coBsidned «he fomidatioii of the eomlractioii of Music. DifltfaicttieM tstA promptftode bM Mt tnMtient, as the 
•zprassion contained in the Hannony is espedafly confided to the Basi. Aknowlddge of MmtMbf is Ihereibre indispensable 
to the TiolonceUist. I here ppoeent the Amntwr, who may not have an <^)portanity loi pursaing ft fegolar sfndy olf the rules of 
Harmony, with a sy&opns> hy which he may neqnare some knowledge «f Modotatiiiii, Rssolntions, Intervda, and Progression 
of Haimony. We shall first diseon the Ihlsrvils, thai is, tht disttttcee between notes.. Th«M ftte ditlded into four classes, 
ninor, iliminisiisdj and sharp. 
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All these intervals are similar in every key. Next follow the Chords aftd their inversions ; that is, the various changes of the 
fimdamental Bass-note in the choid. There are two ftindftmentid chords : thA common chord, or triad, with its inverslonB ; and 
Iha discord of the seventh, with iM intsNioas $ the ehmd of the nmtli ii Bdt a Amdamentd chord, as it eamiot be mverted. 
AU the other chords originate from these twa 

The triad or common chord 0* 4 consists of the fimdamental bass, the third, and fifth. 
The drard <^ the aizili ^^ aiaiisli of ilw third aad Mia& 

The chord of the fourth and sistth g? ! consists of the fourth and sixth. It remains unchanged, whether the key be major 

The diseoid <^ the sevendi 9* i ' consists of the tUrd, itttti, and sevanth. 
The chord of the fifUi and sixth g i j » cons&sts of the third, fifth, and sixth. 

TbB ahMd of the third aad Ibaith ^'\f' censlstt of Ae third, fourth, and afacdL 

The chord of tfie second a>^t- aonsists of the aec^, fourth, and tixtL 

y I eonaistt of the ^lird, fifth, seventh, and filhtfa. 
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How far the figured chords may be altered by the extension or diminution of the Interval, may be perceived in the following 
example. There are many other chords, denominated by various names, but with which it is quite unnecessary to trouble the 
Learner. I have composed the following piece, in order to furnish the Pupil with a sort of modulating study for this Art, and 
have marked the figures of the chord underneath each Bar, so that the Player may at once perceive what chords £ffe designated 
by the figures. The Pupil will easily perceive if the Intervals are extended, flattened, or diminished, and as there are many 
places which must be fingered contrary to the general rule, the exceptions are marked throughout the piece. In order also, to 
express in this example that light and shade so necessary in Q^uartett playing, all the leading notes and sevenths which fall to 
the Bass in consequence of inversions, must be accented, but the accent must not be too marked. It must be especially remem- 
bered that it is of consequence that this accent should be very slight. Frequently an harmonic progression is passed over in the 
modulation, and the performer passes immediately to the following, on which account two accents will often succeed each 
other. In order more strongly to mark the places where the accent falls, whether on a leading note or a seventh, I have indi- 
cated them with this sign ::r=-^. In some places, the seventh is not marked, but this is caused by the modulation. The same 
also occurs with the chord of the fifth and seventh. Moreover, in Q,uartett playing, all imitations must be pronounced with 
decision. These imitations (or answers) are short phrases of melody, introduced or taken from the subject of the piece. Many 
remarks which I have made upon the execution of Solos may be equally applied to duartett playing, more especially my 
observations on the suspension. It requires great practice to accompany a Cluartett with taste and accuracy ; but with perse- 
verance and determination the difficulty may be surmounted. I must not forget to remark, that whenever enharmonic notes* 
occur, where it is necessary to change from a flat to a sharp, or the reverse, it will be always more advisable to let the finger 
remain in its place, than to change it. 

The following Study should be taken in moderate time, as will be easily seen from its nature. 

With these observations I close my work, and take leave of the reader, to whom I most heartily hope it may prove useful in 
the cultivation of the Art. 



* Enharmonic notes are those which, though placed in exactly the same degree o£ the staff, are changed in name, from a flat to a sharp, or vice versa. For 
example, from Dj| to EJZ ; or from E|2 to Dj^ 
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DrCTIONAET 



0F::ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH, AND OTHER MUSICAL TERMS. 



'An, 



ACCOMPANIMENT, a i 



, put added to a prindpakl on* 
th«e~ 



hf waT at onbaneinf tb« effect of tbe compoaitkm. 
[ADAOIO^rA.) a rerf alow degree of morenent. 



ADAQISSfMO, (/t.) eztmneijr tiow. 
AD UBITUM, (Iratm,) at wUI, or diaeietlon. Thia 
impliet that the time of waie paitieolar 
is leA to the pleasure of the performer 
• bat be is at liberty to introduce whateTar 
menu bis fhncj may iugfeat. 
AFFETTUOSO, (/L) affectionate, tender. 
AGITATO, CON AOITAZIONE, {IL) with aftu- 
/ tion, anzMmslT. 
A^ ALL*. ALLA, (A.) to tb«; tamttimtty in the styte 

ALLEOREBfENTB, (JL) with quick 
ALLEGRETTO, (A.) 
I onick as itBtgr*m 
ALLEGRerfO 8CHEKZANDO, (A.) BMdentely 



piaynil 
ALLEOI 



JoyfUly, 



layfUl and ▼ivaeioua. 

>REZZA, (/<.> Jojr ; as, cm 
animatedly. 

ALLEGRI88IMO, (/L) extrsmdy quick and lively 

ALLEGRO, (/c.) quick, lively. A term imptytnc a 
rapid and vivacious movement, but which is fre- 
quently modified by the addition of other words ; 
as, aUegrt MgiUtOf quick, with anxiety and afita- 
tion, Jtc Gj 

' AL SEGNO, AL 8EO., or the character P. , signi- 
fies that the performer must return to a similar char- 
acter In tlie course of the movement, and play from 
that place to the word fau, or to the mark ^^ 

. over a double bar. 

ANDANTE, (/L) implies a movement somewhat slow 
and sedate. This term is often modified, both as to 



time and style, by tlie addition of otlier words. 
ANDANTINO, (It) somewhat slower than aiMtaita. 
ANIMATO, CON ANIMA, ANIMOftO, (A.) with 

animaticm, in a spirited manner. 
A PIACERE, A PlACIMENTO, (A.) at the 

of the perfutmer. 
APPOOOIATURA, (7t) a note of 

generally written in a small character. 
APPOOOIATO, (A.) dwell, leaned upon. 



ARIA, (A.) an air or song. 

mo, 



ABiosOrr/t.) 
ABPEOOIAN] 



in the style of an air. 



(/t.) Passages formed of the notes 

bords taken in rapid succes- 

of the harp. 



ARPEGGIATO, > of chords taken in rapid succes- 

ARPEGOIO, y sion, in imj 

are said to be in mrftggi*. 

AASAl. (A.) very, extremely. This adverb Is alwavs 
Joined to some other word, of which it extends the 
signification ; as, md^git vaif very slow 



A TEMPO, 
ATEM, 
A TEMPO 



j (A.) in the 
OIU8TO. (R. 



regular time. 



), (A.) in strict and equal time. 
ATTACCA, ATTACCA 8UBITO, (/(.} Imfriies that 
ithefoUowing 



BALLAD, a i 
BARCAROLLB, (A.) aln i 

doiiers or boatmen. 
BEAT, oiM of the principal graces in musi 
BEN, (A.) weU; as, BEN MARC ATO, 



(A.) wen 
marked This expression indicates that the passage 
must be executed in a clear, distinct, and strongly 
accented naaner. 

BIS, that.) twice. A term which Indleatea that a 
certfin passage, distinguished by a curve drawn 
over or under It, must be performed twice. 

BRILLANTE, (A. and Fr.) an expression indicating 
a showy ana sparlriing style of performance. 

BRIO. ) 

BRI080, \ (ft.) with briUiancy and spiiic 

CON BRIO, ) 

BRIBE, (#V.} sprinkled, broken into arpeggios. 

CADENCE, a close in melody or harmony j an orna- 
mental and extemporaneous passage introduced at 
the close of a song or piece of music. 



CADENCE, (#y.) a shake ; also, a cadence in harmo- 
ny ; as, codsMs pmrfmU^ a perfect cadence ; codeacs 
rsaraiM, an interrupted cadence. 

CADENZA, {tt) a cadence, or close, at the termina- 
tion of a song or other movement, introducing some 
(knci(\il and extemporaneous embellUhment. 

CALANDO, (/t.) gradually diminishing in tone and 
quickness. 

CALORB, (A.) with much warmth and animation. 

CANONE, (A.) a canon, or catch for several voices or 
instruments. 

CANON, a species of uninterrupted imitation. 

CANTABILE, (/(.) in a graceful and singing style. 

CANTANTE, f/e.) a part to be executed by the voice. 

CAPELLA, ALLA, {It.) In the church style. 

CAPO, (A.) the head, or beginning. 

CAPRICCIO, (A.) a iancif^ and irregular species of 
composition. 

CATCH, a vocal piece in several parU, of a humorous 
character. 

CAVATINA, (A.) an air of one movement or part 
only, occasionally preceded by a recitative. 

CHANT, (Fr.) a song or melody ; the vocal part. 

CHE, (A.) than: as, poco pin du OHdamU, rather 
slower than antttintf. 

CHROMATIC, proceeding by semitones, or formed 
b; means of semitones. 

bars added at the close of a corn- 
its natural termination. 
(It.) implies that the accompanist 
muM follow the principal part in regard to time. 

CON, (A.) with : as, «*« upntnone, with expression ; 
era kri», with brilliancy and spirit. 

CONCENTO, (A.) concord, agreement. A selection 
of pieces is sometimes so called. 

CONCERTO, (A.) a composition intended to display 
Ihe powen ctf some particular instrument, with vt- 
jhostrsl aficowipa niniftntfi 

CON DOLCBZZa7(A.) with sweetness. 

CON 00L0R£, (It.) moomftilly, with pathos. 



DT means oi Bam 
CODA, (A.) a few I 

position, beyond i 
COLLA PARTE, 



rA, (JL) with I 
L,jJftOwlthgn 
, OtrSTOSO, (J 



CJON ORAYIT. 

CONORAZIA, 

CON GUSTO. CroST080:(A.) „«. , 

CON IMPETO, (A.) wHb iinpetuosltr 

CON MOTO, (A.) in an aghatfld style, with nbit 

CON 8PIRITO, (A.) with quickness and sptrftT 

CRESCENDO, or CRES., (A.) with • griulaally In- 
creasing quantity of tmi*. 

DA,(/t.)by. 

DA Capo, or D. C, (A.) fttmi the beginning ; an ex- 
pression which is often written at the end of a 
movement, to indicate that the performer niastr»- 
tum to and finish with the first strain. 

DAL, (A.) by ; as, dsf s^^im, from the sign ; a mark 
of repetition. 

DECRESCENDO, (A.) gradually decreasing in quan- 
tity of tone. 

DEUCATEZZA. (A.) delicacy; as, csn dsUcstsua, 
with delicacy of expression. 

DELICATO, (A.) delicately. 

DIATONIC, (Orsdk,) naturaDy : that is, according to 
the degrees of the maior or nunor 



scale, or by tones 
and semitones only. 

DILUENDO, (/(.) a gradual dying away of the tone 
till it arrives at extinction. 

DIMINUENDO, or DIM., (A.) implies that the quan- 
tity of tone must be gradually diminished. 

DI MOLTO, {IL) an expression which serves to aug- 
ment the signification of the word to which it is 
added : as, miUgr* £ mtlto, very quick. 

DIVERTIMENTO, (ft.) a short, light c 
written in a familbu' and pleasing style. 

DOLCE, or DOL., (A.) bnplies a soft and sweet style. 

OOLCEZZA, or CON DOLCEZZA, (A.) with sweet- 
ness and softness. 

DOLCEMENTE, (A.) in a sweet and graceful style. 

D0L0R080, (A.) indicates a soft and pathetic style. 

E, ED. the Italian conjunction sad ; as, JlatUo s viM- 
M, duto and vioUn ; noHimuMU «d oaisMto, with 
grandeur and spirit. 

ELJBOAMENTE, * -„ . _,,k 

ELEGANTE, ^jWwith 

ELEGANZA, (A.) whh degance, gracefhlly. 

ENERGICO, CON ENERGIA, ENBROICAMENTB, 
(h.) with energy. 

ESPftESSIVO, or CON ESPRESSIONE, (A.) with 
expression. 

ESIllAVAOANZA, (A.) extravagant and wUd as to 
composition and performance. 
ILIT- - - 



M flree scope i 
systematic i 
„_«. xomposttions. 
; piece of any act of an opera or of a 
I last movement of a symphony or 
style. 



U,or8teinly/,rA.)l 
orjfl^CA.) very loud. 
PORZ., or fu impll 



fL implies that the note 
is to be marked with paiticolar emi ' 



FACILITA, (A.) a CuUttation, an easier adaptation. 

FANTAISIE, (#V.} ) a species of composition in which 

FANTASIA, (A.) { the author gives flree scope to his 
ideas, without regard to those 
which regulate otiwr compositions. 

FINALE, the - 
concert: or the 
sonata. In the 

FInITTa.) the 

FORTE, or FOR., or 

FORTISSIMO, or 

FORZANDO,Qr 

iphasisa 

FUOCO, CON, (A.) with intense antanation. 

FURIOSO^or CON FURIA, f A.) with fire. 

GAIEMENT. (JCV.) in a cbeerfUl and lively style. 

GALLOP ADE, (F^.) a galop ; a quick ~ 
tune. 

GALOP. rOSr.) ) a quick species of dance, gener- 

GALOPPB, (JJV.) j ally in 5M time. 

GIUSTO, (A.) in Just and exact time. 

GRACES, occasional embellishmenu, sometimes in- 
dicated by the composer, sometimes spontaneously 
introduced by the performer. The most important 
of these ara the affggiaturoy the tara, and the 

GRANDI080, (A.) In a grand and elevated style. 

GRAN GUSTO, (IL) in an elevated, grand style. 

GRAVAMENTi, (IL) dignified and ' 

GRAVE, (A.) the dowest degree of i 
a deepC low piteb in the scale of sounds. 

ORAVlTA, (A.) gravity ; as, era ^rovits, with grav- 
hy. 

ORUPPETTO, (A.) a group of notes ; a turn. 

GRUPPO, (It.) a turn, or grace. 

GUSTO, GUST060, or CON GUSTO, (A.) with 
taste, elegantly. 

IL, (/O the. 

IMrtAZIONE, (A.) an imitation. 

IMPETUOSO, (A.) with impetuosHy, impetuously. 

IMPROMPTU, _(*>.) an extemporaneous production. 

IMPROVISARE, (/(.} to compose or sing extempora- 
neously. 

IN, (/t.) in : as, m tempo, in time. 

INNOCENTS, INNOCENTEMENTE, (A.) in an 
artless and simple style. 

INTERLUDE, an intermediate strain or movemenU 

INTRADA. i {IL) a short introductory mev»- 

INTRODUZIONE, I menu 

ISTESSO, {It.) the same j as, ittuM Umpt, the same 
time. 

LARGHETTO, (A.) indicates a time slow and : 
ured in its movement, but leas so then Largo. 

LARGlIISSf MU, (fL) extremely slow. 

LARGO, (/(.} a very slow and solemn degree of 
uient. 

LEGATO, (A.) in a smooth nnd connected 

LCGATISSIMO, (/(.} exceedingly smooth and con- 
nected. 

LEGEREMENT, (Fr.) with lightness and gayety. 

LEGCIAKDO, (/(.J light, gentle. 

LEGGIBRAMENTE, (A.) lig hUy; genUy. 

LEGGIERO, or CON LEOGIEREZZA, (A.) with 
liirhtness and facility of execution. 

LEtiUIERlSSlMO, (A.) w>>h the utmost lightness 
and facility. 

LENTANDO, (It.) with incn^sing slowness. 

LENTEMENTE, / ,,,,,„ .„_ „„^ 

LENTO. I CO In slow Ume. 

LIAISON, (Fr.) imnothnasi of connection ; also, a 

bind or tia. 
LOCO, (IM.) TUa word inpliea that a paaaafe is to 



b« played JoiC u It if written la rsfud tepllehi It 
generally ocean altar 8m allB, or Sea Aassa. 

MA, (JL) but ; as, iJUgr* m* mm ftvffps, qokk, hnt 
not too much so. 

MAESTOSO, (A.) With nu^ertk and dignUUd es^ 



BCAIN, (Fr.) the hand ; aa, smmi dMes, aiafa /asidU, 
or .V. D., M. O., the right or left band hi piano 
music. 

MARC ATO, (A.) ta a marked and smphatk style. 

MARCI A, (IL) a march. 

MARZIALE, (A.) in a martial style. 

MELANGE, (>V.) a compoaitiaii fbwided am aereial 
fkvorite ain ; a medley. 

MEME, (Fr.) the aamoi M,aiMM s mi — f. la the 
same tune. 

MESTO, (A.) nminiftillr, mMy, pattaetknllr. 

MESTOSO, (A.) sadly, pensively. 

METRONOIIE, (Fr.) an infenioaa InatnuMat Ibr 
indicating the exact time of a mnskal piece by 
means of^a pendulum, which nuy be sho r t en ed or 
lengthened at pleasure. 

MEZZO, (A.) in a fnlddUng degree cr manner: as, 
meiio forte, rather loud : suits msns, rather soft. 

MEZZO CARArreRE, (It.) implies a moderate de- 
gree of expression and execution. 

MODERATO, (A.) with a moderate degree of quick- 
ness. 

MOLTO, (IL) very, extremely : as, motto oBogro, very 
quick ; motto adagio, extremely slow. 

MORCEAU, (Fr.) a piece or musical 
any kind. 

MORDENTE, (A.) a beat or transient shake 

MORENDO, (I _ ' \ 

and time ; aying away. 



gradually subsiding In regard to toae 



1MB. u/iiig s<tb;. 

(A.) movement; aa, fkt sissss, with more 
tent, quicker. 
MOTO, or CON MOTO, (A.) with 
MOVIMENTO,t^t) time, mo 

NOBIUl^ENTE, I W «^tt»' 

NOTTURNO, (IL) a composition, vocal or instm- 
' 1, suitable for evening recreatkm, fhxn Rs ele- 
and lightness of character. 

0,(lt.) on as/oHto o vwKiwi, flute or violin. 

OBLIOATo, or OBLIGATI, (A.) a part or parts of 
a comptMition, indispensable to its Just perfc 
and which, therefore, cannot prc^rly be oi 

OTTAVA, or 8va, (/t.) an octave. This word is gen- 
erally Joined with alu or tssss ; the first signlAee 
that the passage to which it is applied must be 
plaved an octave higher than it is written ; the aeo- 
ond, that it must bo^tlayed an octave lower. 

PASSIONATE, (A.) In an • 

PATETICO, 7/fc.) Mthetlcally« 

PATHETIQUE, (>V0 pathetic 

PASTORALE, (A.) a soft and rarai 

PEDALE, (A.) a pedal or stationary bass. In piano 
music, this term impUea that the performer must 
press down the pedal which takes off the dampers. 

PERDENDO, PERDENDOSI, or PERDEN., (A.) im- 
Iilies a gradual dimbiutloa, both in the quantity of 
tone and speed of movement. 

PEU, (Fr.) a little. 

PHRASE, a short musical sentence eootaining an in- 
complete idea. 

PIACERE, (IL) win, pleasure : as, a jNoccrs, at the 
perrormer's pleasure in regard to ttane. 

PIANISSIMO, or pp, (IL) extremely soft 

PIANO, or p,(/«.) soft 

PIU, (IL) an adverb of augmentation ; as, pin pruto, 
quicker ; mat piaito, softer. 

PLA.NTIVO, (IL) expressively, plainUvely. 

PLUS, (Fr.) more ; as, pbu aximi, with greater ani- 
matiun. 

POCO, (A.) a liule, rather, somewhat ; aa, ases pris- 
u>, rather quick ; poeo piano, somewhat soft. 

POCO A POCO, (IL) by denees, graduaUy ; as, poea 
a poeo crtoemUe, louder ana louder by degrees ; pess 
a Doco diminuendo, softer and softer by degrees. 

POI, (IL) tlicn ; as, piatw poi fi/rU, soft, then loud. 

POLACCA, (IL) } a slow, Polish dance, in 3-4 

POLONAISE, (Fr.) > time, of a peculiar rhythmical 

POLONOISE, (Fr.) ) construction, as the melodial 
menibt-rs usually terminate on the third crotchet of 
the bar. 

POMPOSq, (A.) in a grand and pompons manner. 

PORTAME.NTO, (/(.) the manner of sustaining and 
roniiucting the voice; a gliding from one note to 
nn(«ther. 

POSSIBILE, (A.) possible; as, piufinU jMssiWs, as 
loud OS possible. 

POTPOURRI, (Fr.) a fantasia on flivarite airs. 

PRBCIPITATO, (IL) in a hurried 



PRECISIONE, (IL) with precision 
PRELUDIO, (IL) a nrelude or intr 
PRBMJERB, {Fr.) first i as, promiire fois, first time. 



PRELUDIO, (/£.) a ] 
PREMIERE, (JPr.)i.„., . 
PRESTISSIMO, (IL) the i 



introduction. 



rapid degree of move- 



PRESTO, (IL) very quick. 

PRIMO, (IL) am ; as, otoiuM primo, first vloUn; tam- 

po primo, in the first or original time. 
QnAnRlLLE, {Fr.) a French dance. 
QUASI, (IL) in the manner or style of; as, juad aOs- 

frrrtto, like an alUgretto. 
QL'ICTO, (/(.} with calmness or repose ; qoieUy. 
RADDOLCtNDO, { ,^ . .j,^ ...™-„,«<i .oA..^ 
RADDOLCENTE) I ^"^^ ^^^ augmented softness. 
RALLENTANDO, (A.) implies a gradual diminution 

in the speed of the movement, and a corresponding 

d>>crease in the quantity of tone. 
RAPIDO.(/t) rapidly. 

REFRAIN, (Fr.) a burden, or tag-end to a song. 
RINFORZANDO, RINFORZATO, or na/-, « rf., 

(JL) with additional tone and emphasis. 
ROMANCE, (Fr.) \ a shwt, lyric tale, set to music ; 
ROMANZA, (IL) I or a simple and elegant melody, 

suitable to such words. 
RONDEAU, (Fr.) \ a composition of several ■trains 
RONDO, (A.^ i or memben, at the end of each 

of wbisb, the Ont putt or ml^eet, is repented. 



deoeeae teuie need of the mannSu^ ^^ 
8CHERZANDO, dCHBSZANTE, SOHBRZOBO, • 
8CHERZ.. (A.) in a Ugfat, ptajM, and sporttvw 
manner, es 
SEGNO, or A , (A.) a aiffa: aa, at mm*, letan to 

the sign ; dsl Mgna, reprat nam the ngn. 
BEGUJMEOinro, ( A.)now follows j cr, aa Allows ; 
the chorus fbUows ; ssres la JfaMis, 
follows. It is also need in the 




pasmge la to be playe<f like tha which 

StiMPUCE. SEMPUCEMENTX, (A) with rim- 

pllcitv.arUesMy. 
SEMPRE, (A.) always; as, assure sCessats, alwnva 

ataecato or detached ; sss yn firU. always loud j 

m o an sja fortOj ooatinoally faiereaabif in mrce. 
8ERr086, ( A.)in a serioos style. 
SERPECkuANDO, (A.) gently and iQeiidjr cfeeptng 

onwarda, quietly advancing. 
8FORZATO, SfttRZANDO, or ^, (IL) I 

a particular note is to be played witn en 
BICIIJANA, (A.) a movement of a 

pastoral character. In 6-8 time, reseabUhg a daaeo 

peculiar to the peasantry of Siei^. 
BINFONIA, (A.) a symphony or oreheitnl 



tion in mans parts. 
BLENT ANDO, (A.) a gradual dhntaratlaa Ita the tine 

or speed of the movement 
SMORZANDO, (IL) a gradual dhninntloo aa to Umm. 
BO AVE, (A.) in a soft, sweet, and deUeate style. 
SOGGETTO, (A.) the subject or theme. 
SOU, Wars/ ^ SOLO, (A.) hnpUes that two or mar* 
pal parte play or sing together. Such parts, of 



course, ara never doubled. 
OLO, SOLA, (A.) alone. 



SOLO, 

SOLO. (A.) a ciranpoaition, or even a paanfe* tat • 

single voice or instrument. 
SONATA, (A.) { a composition consistlnf at ■ 
BONATE. (Fr.) ) movements, generally Kir a 

principal instrument, with or withoat 



BOSTENUTO, or SOST , (A.) 

In regard to tone. 
SPIRITO, CON SPIRITO, (A.) with •pir'i. 
SPIRITOfeo, (A.) wiVh great spirit 
STACCATO, (IL) implies that the notes ars to be 

played distinct, and detached trom one another. - 
8TESSO, (A.) the same. 

8UBITO, (IL) quickly ; aa, void saMts, torn qokklr. 
SUITE, ( JV.) a se ries, a eoUection ; aa, wu miit$ da 

B^COPATE, (A.) hi a constrahted and ajmeopttad 
style. 

SYNCOPATION, the conneethig the last note of one 
bar to the first note of the next, so as to form bat 
one note ot a duration equal to both ; thia displacoa 
the accent, and produces a peculiar eflbct 

TACET. (LaL) bnpUes that, during a movement, or 
part of a movement, some particular instraasenl la 
to be silent: as.jUate tscst, the flute la not to piaj. 

TANTO, NON, (A.) not so much ; not too much. 

TARDO, (IL) slowly, in a dragging manner. 

TEM A, r/c.) a subject or theme. 

TEMPESTOSO, (IL) in a tempestuous manner. 

TEMPO COMODO, (IL) In a convenient degree of 



TENDREMENT,(*V.) affectionately, tenderty. 
TENERAMENTE, TENERO, or CON TSNEREZ- 

ZA, (IL) tenderly. 
TENUTO, or TEN., (IL) implies that a note, or 

notes, must be sustained or kept down the ftill timo. 
THEME, (Fr.) a subject- 
TTMOROSO. (A.) with timidity and awe. 
TRANGUILLO, TRANUUILLAMENTE, or CON 

TRANdUILLEZZA, (IL) tranquilly, composedir 
TREMENDO, (IL) with a tremendotu expression, 

horribly. 
TREMANDO, ) (IL) hnplies the reitention of a 
TREMOLATE, > note or chord with great rapidity. 
TREMOLO, ) so as to produce a tremulous kind 

of motion. 
TRILLANOO, (A.) a successton of shakes on difl^ 

ent notes. 
TRILLE,(*V.)j ..u^- 
TRILLO,(A.) j »«>»*"• 
TRIO, (/(.) a piece for three voices or InstnuaentaL 

This term aJso denotes a second movement to n 

waltz, mnrch, minuet, &.C., which always leads back 

to a repetition of the first or principal movement 
TRIPLET, a group of three notes, arising from the 

division of a note into three equal parU of the next 

inferior duration. 
TUTTA FORZA, (A.) with the 

as loud as possible. 
TUTTI, (IL plaral, all ,) a term used to 

those passages where all the voices or ' 

or both, are to be introduced. 
UN, (/(.) a ; as, ax poco, a little. 
VALCE,(/f.) I .™^.. 
VAL8E, (Fr.) \ " ''*'^*- 

VELOC^ or CON VELOCITA, (A.) in rapid thae. '* 
VELOCISSiMO, (/{.) with extreme rapidity. 
VIBRANTE, (IL) a peculiar manner of tottehing the 

keys of the piano. 
VIG0R080, VIGOROSAMENTB, (A.) boldly, Tlf- 

orously. 
VISTAMENTE, (IL) ) \^.,. „,,,fc.„^ 
VITE, (Fr.) 1 ^^^ qulcknses. 

VIVACE, VIVAMENTE, or CON VIVACITA, («.) 

with briskness and animation. 
VIVACISSIMO, (IL) with extreme vivacity. 
VIVACITA, (IL) vivacity. 
VIVO, CON VlVEZZA, (A.) animated, UrOg. 
VOCE. (A.) the voice. 

VOLANTE, (A.) In a light and rapid manner. 
VOLTA, (A.) time of ptayhig a movement ; aa, priM 

vsite, the first thne of playing Ax. 
VOLn BUBITO, or ▼. 8., (A.) tara 
WALZBB, (6sr.) a wahs. 



I tara orar vUUf. 



